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ABSTRACT 

A study examined_the range of full-time courses for 
youths betweenthe ages of 15 and 19 that are offered under 
Australians Technical and Further Education (TAFE) system. Two 
reports resulted from the study^ The first reportreviewed the TAFE 
transition education program and formulated 26 _ recommendations 
cbhcernihg development of the Participation and Equi ty Program_ (PEP) . 
This, the second report, focuses on forming the basis of a course_ _ 
structure for development at the local_levei_of initiatives relevant 
to local vocational heeds and circuihstahces_and_ the pers^ 
individuals. The first study's recommendations are sun^ 
first chapter. The second chapter attempts to explain why less than 
half of Australian youths complete secondary schooling by examining 
factors influencing completion of secondary schooling and 
participatiph in pbstse cbhdary education ( father ' s occupation , schobi 
system, achievemehtat age 14, family wealth, ethnic backgrbuhd , 
rurality^ gender ). The third chapter intrbduces ah extensive 
framework fbr_ consider ihg curricula in terms bf the purpbse bf 
education ,_ values within education , ahd the agents ahd representat ioh 
of curriculum. Thirteen recbmihehdat ibns are made ih the f burth 
chapter, which deals with the sbcial reconstruct ibn bf transitibn 
education* Particular attehtiph is paid to brientatiohs toward 
curriculum values ^ sbcial milieu, teachers , subject matter, literacy 
and numeracy^ and the demands that transit ibh education places bh 
teachers ._ (Appendixes iricl^^ ditailed data frbm the 1983 and 1985 
studies of the Victorian TAFE PEP pbpulation and more detailed 
information on the different curriculum options examined during the 
study.) (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



The TAFE National Centre for Research and Development was 
commissioned by the Commonwealth Department of Education to 
conduct a review of full-time transition education courses. The 
research was proposed by the November 1982 Conference of TAFE 
Directors^ Between initial proposal and final publicat.'on 
transition education was incorporated in participation and equity 
programs 

The first part of the report was completed in 1985. It was 
"Looking back: a review of the TAFE transition education program" 
by B. Beasley and C_. Beasley,. This report^ entitled "Looking 
forward: rights of passage" completes the investigation. 
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CHAPTER 1: WHERE? THE bOeftTION OF THE PRCSLEM 



BACKGROUND AND INTRODUCTION 

In JSovember_ 1982 the Conference of TAFE Directors proposed a 
research project with the following terms _ of reference : for the 
rango of full-time courses in TAFE offered to young people , aged 
15-19 years 

a) examine on the basis of evaluations and other work already 

done by TAFE _Au_thori ties and under the school- to-work 

transition program, the evidence as to the ways in which 
existing courses enhance young people ' s career and future 
education opportunities and serve their wider interests; 

b) identify the extent to which the range of provision reflects 
types of stu^^nt need and to which duplications or 
def icienc ies occur ; 

c) develop the appropriate bases, components and balance of 
curricula for the target group or groups and the associated 
teaching, learning and assessment methods which would 

i) form the basis of a course structure for the 
development at the local level of initiatives relevant 
to local vocational needs and circumstances and the 
personal needs of the individual; 

iij assist over time in promoting a better understanding in 
the community of the range of courses in TAFE relevant 
to the 15-19 year group. (1) 

The research work did hot begin until early in 1984 and the first 
report: L ooking back: — A^r^iew of the TAFE transition education 
program by B. Beasley and C. Beasley was produced early in 1985. 
This concentrated upon the first of the terms of reference^ but 
also dealt with aspects of sections (b) and (c) in some of its 
discussions and recdinmeridations. This second document, 

commissioned in December 1985 and intended for completion early 
in 1986, focuses oh curriculum issues, in particular c(i). 
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This report should be read in cbhjiihctibh with the Beasley arid 
Beasley report> to which it is complementary; much of the ground 
covered there will not be repeated here. However/ since it is 
iriterided to _ publish the two reports separately it seems 
appropriate to begin with extracts from the general Beasley and 
Beasley recommendations with respect to curriculum issues, _ and 
they follow inmed iately after these introductory reii:arks . Later 
in this chapter will be found a iDore qeheral consid<=iratiori of the 
nature of transition education, inte^ided to describe a cultural 
context within which the curriculum issues can be explored. This 
will necessitate the broadest iriterpretatibri of the preamble to 
the terms of reference , since the endeavours of TAFE generally 
will be required to be seen as part of the education program 
offered to Australians aged between 15 and 19, The chapter 
concludes with an introduction to the remainder of the report, 
intended to serve as a guide for the reader seeking specific 
irif brmatibri. 



GENERAL CURRrCULDM I^COimffiNpATIONS IN LOOKING BACK; A REVIEW -OF 
THE TAFE TRANSITION ErUCATION PROGRAM (Beasley and Beasley) 



1. The development of Participation and Equity Program (PEP) 
pb-^icy should be regarded as ari exterisibri bf trarisitibri 
education and not merely as a renaming of transition 
courses. It would be inadvisable for PEP courses to be 
constructed albrig the same lines as transition educatiori 
courses. (Beasley and Beasley, recommendation, p. 17.) 

2. The vbcatibrial brientatiori bf TAFE transition education 
should not be rescinded in any progression towards PEP. 
Rather the concept of vocationalism needs to be 
r^'interpreted in order to avoid its supply-side arid 
individualistic character . 

Similarly, althbugh aspects of liberal educatibrial 
philosophy are seen to be of positive benefit to students, 
for example the student-centred approach, again there is i 
failure tb iricbrpbrate cbl.lective action as a part of 
personal/social development. 

A ' sbcially-cr i tical V brieritatiori which accepts the liberal 
education concern with social improvement, but sees this as 
occurring via collective action involving the development of 
critical thirikirig not just iri iridividuals but as a part of a 
group process , might allow useful aspects of both vocational 
and liberal principles to be incorporated within PEP. 
(Beasley and Beasley, recommendation 1, p. 31.) 
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As much as possible, components of real work experience and 
observation should be developed as significant sections of 
PEP courses. (Beasiey and Beasley^ recommendation 1, p. 
37.) 

Time should be allocated within courses^ particularly after 

work experience or work observation, for discussions 

concerning the application of work skills and discussions 
which analyse how this part of the course is related to or 
reflects aspects of wider social, economic and political 
structures society. (Beasiey and Beasiey, recommendation 
2, p. 37.) 

In developing a PEP curriculum it would be advisable to 
include a conscious recognition of the likely personal^ 
cultural, social, ecdndmic and familial backgrounds of the 
majority of ehrolling students. it is also important that 
student backgrounds be viewed positively but, where aspects 
of their experience have denied them equality in the wider 
social context, a recognition of this fact should be 
incorporated in the development of policy and practice in 
order to promote more equitable opportunities within 
courses. (Beasiey and Beaslev, recommendation 1, p. 52.) 

it is recommended that this policy and practice should 
remove any emphasis on personal deficiencies. Instead, 

there should be an acknowledgement, in practice 

particularly, of the knc-'^edge , experience and positive 
personal qualities students bring to courses. 

in addition, individual student skills and talents could be 
incorporated into courses^ perhaps in situations of peer 
tutoring. (Beasiey and Beasiey, recommendation 2, p. 53.) 

A high priority recommendation would be to include initial 
arid ongoing sessions in cihy PEP curriculum development which 
would be aimed at increasing student economic and political 
literacy. . . 

l^___^3di tion , it is recommended that students receive 
extensive information concerning the TAFE PEP program as 
well as the contents and direction of any specif ic course. 
(Beasiey and Beasiey recommendation 3, p. 53.) 

In order to develop PEP courses which are actively arid 
quickly responsive, rather than reactive, it is advisable 
that as much as possible collective and individual student 
participatiori be included in the content, organisation and 
direction of any course, i (Beasiey and Beasiey, 
recommendation 5, p. 53.) 
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9. Participatidri and equity prdgrams shpuld be developed, 
advertised, implemented^ and evaluated in close 
collaboration with the young people who constitute the 
target grdup{s), their families, and the social groups to 
which they belong, (Beasley and Beat ley, recbmmenclation 1, 
p. 92.) 

10. These prbgrairs should seek to raise the awareness of 
participants, their families and the wider cbmmuhity , of the 
social factors which contribute to the disadvantages being 
addressed, of ways in which more equal opportunities of 
access to courses and careers could be achieved^ and of 
difficulties which are likely to be experienced by 
participants in these prdgrams; they should seek the 
under standing and the active involvement of potential 
students and the social groups to which they betong; and as 
far as possible, the understanding and involvement of the 
wider community, particularly employers, (Beasley arid 
Beasley, recomniendation 2, p. 92.) 

11. In the development of such a coherent program over time, the 
following aspects should be considered: 

(a) Given that the target groups are almost certairily 
lacking in confidence, there is a need for 
participation and equity programs to encourage a 
greater sense of self -worth and autonomy. 

(i) The value of segregated groups, integrated groups, 
or some mixture of these needs to be investigated. 
Students who are vulnerable or lacking confidence 
may need forms of sanctuary within programs. In 
mixed prdgrams, support groups (enclaves) may be 
essential for many students . 

(ii) Role models (either staff or people from the 
community invited to participate in the program) 
should be prdvided wherever possible . 

(bj Care must be taken to ensure that a program does not 
overtly or covertly reinforce those social elements 
which produced (dr cdritributed to) the disadvaritage 
which the program seeks to overcome^. Sexist or racist 
practices and materials, for example, should be 
eliminated . Geriuine collaborat: dri with target grdups 
would probably make it easy to identify these problem 
areas. 
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(c) Post-course contact should be maintained and the 
necessary support provided. A genuine courise 

evaluation of outcomes for participants during and 
after the course is necessary. 

(dj An advisory -Service capable of mounting the necessary 

staff development programs and offering ongoing 

assistance with curriculum development and program 
evaluation is necessary. 

(e) Adequate development , implementation and evaluation of 
participation and equity programs is very demanding of 
time and energy. Not only will staff require 
assistance in the areas of curriculum development and 
evaluation, they should also have adequate timei 
Failure to provide adequate time will lead to 'burn 
out^/ the subsequent loss of valuable expertise, and 
considerable personal trauma for individual staff . 

(f) The most effective programs are likely to be those in 
which the students 'select themiselves in', because they 
see the program as relevant to their heeds rather than 
programs which are designed by "experts' who are solely 
responsible for the selection of students. This is not 
intended to diminish the value of •expertise', but 
rather to suggest that expertise achieves the most 
powerful results when made available to people to use 
in what they judge to be their best interest. 

(i) A related challenge is to be able to respond 
flexibly to che needs of students when a course is 
actually undor way. 

(ii) The objective is the development of a curricdium 
which has an essential framework derived from the 
expertise and the previous experience of the 
prpgram cd-ordihators and teachers, but which is 
modified as a result of 'negotiation' with 
students in order better to meet their needs and 
aspirations. (Beasley and Beasiey, recommendation 
7, pp. 93-4.) 

eiear and concrete statements of course objectives and 
strategies, anticipated outcomes and selection criteria 
should be produced and be made available to all interested 
persons by way of the local CES offices, and other means 
judged most appropriate for the particular target group. 
(Beasley and Beasley, recommendation 2, p. 127.) 



13. The nature of the full range of local secondary and 
pbst-secbhdary courses should be examined with the object of 
producing an integrated network of study options of varying 
degrees of complexity, and with varying skill and knowledge 
requirements. (Beasley and Beasley, recommendacion 3, p; 
127i) 

14. A. mechanism should be devised whereby those potential 
students attracted by the information circulated about these 
programs are able to discuss and see at first hand the 
nature of available courses and be able to negotiate about 
which course they may enter within the network of courses. 
(Beasley and B*2asley ^ recommendation 4 / pi 127 i ) 

15. Sufficient flexibility should exist in curriculum 
development for the mounting of a course (s) which responds 
to student needs at the point of enrolment when existing 
courses are inappropriate to those needs. (Beasley and 
Beasley , recommendation 5 / p^ .127 . 5 

16. That guideline statements should recognise the necessity of 
community consultation at all times in the development of 
participation and equity curricula. (Beasley and Beasley / 
recbmmehdation 1/ p. 141.) 

17. A system of accumulating credits for different levels of 
participation could be developed which has legitimacy both 
within TAFE and in the wider community. (Beasley and 
Beasley/ recommendation 1/ p. 147.) 

18. All PEP courses should include a closing-down phase which 
would investigate future possibilities for students, provide 
detailed ihfprmatibri concerning these options/ and an 
undertaking that the college would provide and i^ail a 
regular (every six months) updated list of students' nameS/ 
addresses, and contact phone numbers. It would be the 
student's responsibility to inform the college of any change 
to this list. (Beasley and Beaslev/ recommendation 2/ p. 
148.) 

19; Each PEP course should employ an ex-student (s) in either 
full-time or sessional capacity as often as possible. 

2b. Part of thsj time allocation in every course should include a 
specific recognition of the time required for evaluation/ 
with those prepared to undertake formative evaluatibr. 
receiving sufficient time to carry out this activity without 
undue stress. (Beasley and Beasley / recommendation 13/ p. 
161.) 
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in addition to these twenty recommendations ^ Beasiey and Beasley 
provide an extended statement (il) on the characteristics of ah 
'ideal-type' of curriculum development. Issues rained there, as 
well as those in the twenty recommendations reprinted above, will 
be taken up in the course of this report. 

TRANSITION 

Particular atteinpts to improve the education of those in the age 
range_l5-19 years must be regarded as, if not ephemeral, at least 
of limited lifetime. Beasley and Beasley noted (125 the advent 
of PEP subsequent to the drafting of the terms of reference for 
this research program. The Priority One trairieeship scheme has 
been announced subsequent to the production of Looking back . 
Because of this evolution of efforts at reducing the magnitude ~of 
youth unemployment problems, any investigation allying itself 
exclusively with a particular program will be of limited use. 
Accordingly this study will seek a broader canvas, attempting to 
Characterise the context of transition education and dealing with 
particular programs only as exemplars of what was done at a 
particular point in time by a particular group. There wix ' 
always be unemployed youth, and there will always be teachers 
working with those young people: the name given to such social 
activities, the funding made available, and the strategies used 
will ^change but the problems (and for that matter in many cases 
the teachers) will not change. This report seeks to deal with 
the unvarying issues rather than those which may be in fashion 
for a time. And so we begin by considering transition in the 
broad sense. 

The limitation of the study to years 15-19 itself implies a 
narrow focus: the Coleman Panel on Youth ( Youth; transition to 
adulthooj^ ) took the years 14-24 as appropriate and indeed in 
Australia, as has been pointed out by Abrahart (13), the period 
of transition is even longer. The earliest State intervention is 
at age 6, when a child must be enrolled at school, while the 
State continues to consider a young person dependent upon her/his 
family, for the purpose of education allowances, up to the age of 
25. For_ these two decades , then , young Australians may be 
considered to be somewhere in a state of transition between that 
of being wholly dependent upon the immediate family and being 
wholly independent. The years 15-19 , somewhere in the middle of 
this range, are very important, but this importance frequently 
derives from what has gone before or what is to come. We may 
focus upon the problems of years 15-19, but their resolution may 
come from a broader investigation. The transition from school to 
work^ it is emphasised, is bat one of many transitions which 
adolescents undergo. 
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Merely to investigate education systems^ even for the extended 
age range, will scarcely be adequate when schooling is but one 6£ 
the components of modern society which has effects upon young 
Australians, But a broad sbciai anaiysis is not appropriate 
here^ so ail that will be done is to attempt to see where the 
focus of interest - education/schooling - is situated within the 
range of influences upon youth. 

This means Idoking^ at education from outside, and considering 
schooling as a mbderh rite of passage. Rites of passage (van 
Gennep (14)) are often thought of only in relation to traditional 
societies, and with a standard pattern of separation, transition, 
and incbrpbratibh . Yet thbse elements appear clearly in the 
already-cited reference in Abrahart; the vulnerability of 
individuals during the period of transition (Dumont (15)) in the 
anthropological sense is reflected in the educational system in 
the extensive studies of the risks to youth during transition. 

Why are individuals willing to uridergb initiatory rites? There 
may be no choicer Or if there is a choice _ the __benejE its are 
clear. Generally the child seeks to 'grow up' so that transition 
becomes ah expected if at times painful thing: all around the 
child are humans who have managed the_ transition to adulthood. 
But in traditional societies, as Dumont points out (16) rites de 
passage 'regulate the flow of time into series of stable states, 
like stretches of water ebhheeted by ritual Ibck-gates ' . In such 
circumstances it is easy to understand or explain participation 
in initiation or even, _ as Michael S. Katz writes, in education 
systems: 'The view that education is the moral right to be 
prepared for social and economic independence is especially 
compatible with culturally hdmogenedus societies with stable 
adult roles' . (17) 

But in a society like purs, how can one under stand why children 
would choose to make the transition tb adulthood for, as Peter 
Marin rather dramatically puts it, 'Adolescents are, literally - 
each one of them an arena in which the culture transforms 
itself or is torn between contrary impulses; they are the victims 
of a culture raging within itself like man and wife, a schizoid 
culture ^ and these children are the unfinished and grotesque 
products of that schism'? (18) 

What is it about bur culture that creates these tensions? Among 
suggested causes, for example, is the fact that our society 
requires that during the transition period there be modifictions 
in recreational, vocational, sexual, social, and political 
behaviours. (19) 
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For example/ our society expects transition to occur over a very 
extended period of time (dealt with above), which •prolongs the 
indeterminateness of forms of though t; the abili ty to dream the 
world and live with unreal ideas' (20) ; which gives young people 
ample time to see_thit the world they hear glorified by adults is 
somewhat less perfect - that poverty, inequality, corruption, 
war^ despotism, and hypocrisy are widespread (21); which gives 
them time to see that 'School is bad> work is worse* (22) and the 
very great differences between school and work (e.g. 23); which 
gives them time to learn that the skills they are being taught rxi, 
school are not likely to be used on the job (24) and, in stny 
case> who knows what the relationship will be between skills . ^^d 
jobs? (25) ; which gives them more time to see that attitudes or 
behaviours which are discoujraged at school may be useful on the 

job (cheating_ at school may be very similar to productive 

co-operation on the job) (26); which gives them more time to 
adopt their peers as role models> rather than adults. (27) 

This is not an exhaustive list, of course^ but it may serve to 
indicate why, from time to time > all those in transition from 
childhood to adulthood have some difficulties and why some of 
them choose to remain as dependents. 

But society also has a stake in easing the transition. As 
Goieman remarks: 'Every society must somehow solve the problem 
of transforming children into adults, for its very survival 
depends oh that solution. In every society there is established 
some kind of institutional setting within which the process of 
transition is to occur in directions predicated by societal goals 
and values. ' (28) 

in our society schooling, or education^ is that institutional 
setting. In the next section that role, and the limitations 
which must be set upon it, will be explored. 

EDUCATION 

The preceding section has hinted at ah opposition of interests 
betweeh the ihdividual and society . But, in 'reality, society 
and the individual are not antagonists. His culture provides the 
raw material of which the individual makes his life. if it is 
meagre, the ihdividual suffers; if it is rich the individual has 
the chance to rise to his opportunity. Every private ihterest of 
every man and woman is served by the enrichment of the 
traditional stores of his civilization i • (Ruth Benedict) (29) 
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Hew to bring this to reality is the task of us all and the 
particular delegated responsibility of every teacher in our 
society. As it is a curriculum issue it will be dealt with at 
length lateri But the phiiosophicai framework within which the 
problem can be worked put is intro^duced now. Just how the 
curriculum problem is to be approached is sigihif icaht . It is not 
necessary to believe that one particular curr icuium ideology is 
correct/ or that one can be complete iy correct, in order to 
accept that one ideology may be more fruitful than others when we 
come to grapple with the problem of the relationship between 
society and the individual. The remainder of this section sets 
but ah ideology which can be considered in this contexts 

Elliot Eisner (30) presents five curriculum orientations which 
ind icate the range from which a choice may be made . By 
consider ing the utility of these in dealing with the 
society/indiyidual relationship which has _ been identified above 
as critical to bur understanding of transition as an 
an thropo logical/educational phenomenon we will make progress 
towards our goal • 

The development of cognitive processes orientation sees the 

functions of the school to be 'to help children learn how to 
learn' and 'to provide them with the bppbr tuhi ties to use and 
strengthen the variety of in_tellectual faculties that they 
possess.' (31) in the academic rationalism orientation the 
school's major f unction is ' tb fbster the intellectual growth of 
the student in those subject matters most worthy of study. ' (32) 
The personal relevance orientation is one which 'emphasizes the 
primacy of personal meaning arid the school's responsibility to 
develop programs that make such meaning possible .' (33) 

The social adaptation/social recbhstructibn brieritatibri is one in 
which the school's mission •is to locate social needs / or at 
least be sensitive to those needs, and to provide the kinds of 
programs that aire irelevarit for meeting the needs that have been 
identified.' (34) The fifth orientation, that labelled by Eisner 
as the curriculum as technology orientation is essentially 
bureaucratic - 'a means of relating means to ends once the ends 
have been formulated. • (35); 



It will be clear that firstly, the apprbach which at first glance 
appears likely to be_ most fruitful in dealing with the problem 
which has been identified is the social reconstruction 
or ientation, and that secondly the ser ies of recommendations 
reprinted above from Beasley and Beasley makes use of most or all 
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of these orientations. It is clear that the Beasley ahc3 Beasiey 
report, _ prepared as a review^ is essentially atheoretic, as was 
appropriatei This report on the other hand, is intended to 
reflect some of the power _ which can be gained from theory in 
dealing with specific problems. Extended discussion of the 
relation _of the various Beasley and Beasley recommendations to 
curriculum models is to be found - for obvious reasons - in the 
chapters titled 'What?' and 'How?'. 

At this point, however, in order to strengthen the theory which 
will be used in the remainder of this analysis, it is necessary 
to devote some time to the social reconstruction model and its 
relationships with the other orientations which have only been 
outlined above. In setting out more detail than has been thus 
far giver^ it should become clear just how transition problems may 
be solved in -a very general ^way . Questions related to TAFE 
transition programs are embedded in general questions about 
transition at ages 15-19, and these in turn are embedded in 
questions about schooling as a transition process. To 
investigate these broader issues may not have the immediacy of 
impact of a document which started off by solving a few (or many) 
bread and butter issues, but the approach being taken here will 
allow these daily problems to be seen in perspective. 

The representation for the social reconstruction orientation 
which has been chosen is that of George S. Counts in pare— the 
^hool bui4d a n ew social order ? (36) During the i920s and 1930s 
Counts carried out an extensive program of research and 
publication intended to put progressive education back on the 
rails. ^ Sar^^ the school build a new social ordex ? is a pamphlet 
in^ which are collected three speeches given during 1932 
originally titled (and this will give some flavour of what is to 
follow) 'Dare progress \ve education be progressive?', 'Education 
through indoctrination' and 'Freedom, culture, social planning, 
and leader sh ip * . 

The core of Counts' thesis is 'that all education contains a 
large element of imposition, that in the very nature of the case 
this is inevitable, that the existence and evolution of society 
depend upon it, that it is consequently eminently desirable, and 
that_ the frank acceptance of this fact by the educator is a major 
professional obligation ... failure to do this involves the 
clothing of one's own deepest prejudices in the garb of universal 

truth...'. (37) (Of course, for Counts as for later 

theoreticians, /on all genuinely _ crucial matters the school 
follows the wishes of the groups or classes that actually rule 
society ; on minor matters the school is sometimes allowed a 
certain measure of freedom'. (38)) 
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Counts goes on to set out the main idea of his version of social 
reconstruction by deaiihf with nine ciirricular fallacies. Many 
of these fallacies lie close to the centre of alternative 
curriculum orientations of the kind described above. In 
exploring curricuium, however, we need to recall that we are 
currently dealing with curriculum at the level of grand theory / 
and Counts is dealing with the attempts of other models to 
operate at that level : different or ientatidns aire useful at 
different stages , so that the fact that Counts rejects the 
child-centred model in this context does not mean that 
orientation does not have its uses in particular circumstances, 
and indeed it will so be used in the appropriate chapter of the 
present report, 

A social reconstruction is t or ientatibn towards eurr iculum takes 
the view that 

freedom exists in a cultural relationship, not in isolation; 
• individuals and soc iety are made good by human endeavour ; 

children are part of human society, not separate from it; 
education ex ists within society and its politics; 

schooling is selective of experience^ and that selection 
should be overt; 

education is for action, not inaction; 

schools should have social goals but the school as a 
relatively weak agency for change should be sure to oppose 
social reaction; 

i schooling should not be unplanned, and schools must also be 
prepared to be responsible for their acts; 

in preparing children for life in a changing society schools 
should avoid encouraging a flexibility which is unthinking. 

Thus for Counts the essential question is not whether values and 
ideas are imposed on children but the source of the imposition. 

The purpose of this report is to deal also with the nature and 
source of imposition upon young Australians, In Chapter 2, 
•Who?', the nature of the young Australians is considered 
briefly, with special emphasis upon those closely identified with 
TAFE transition activities. In Chapter 3, 'What?', the question 
of what should be imposed is dealt with, and this will take up 

many of the issues raised in this chapter - especially 

recommendations made in the Beasley and Beasley report. 
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J' deais With the. dataii of curriculum 

imposition, picking up those recommendations hot already covered. 
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Chapter 2 WHO? LEAVING SCHOOL EARLY IN AUSTRALIA 



Although the process of schooling may alternatively be viewed, as 
it has in the first chapter, as a process of transition from one 
status in society to another, it remains the case that society 
treats _differently various subgroups; not all undergoing 
transition have had the same support^ in terms of facilities or 
finance, devoted to their cbming to adulthood and this process of 
dispibportionate support may reasonably be called inequity. To 
see who participates in the yrocess of transition we have also to 
ask who receives greater support from society and who receives 
less. We_ may also ask whether or not disproportionate support is 
^ matter of policy or accident, and to what extent 
support-in-practice matches the beliefs and desires of the 
society. 

Trevor Williams and others (1,2,3) at the Australian Council for 
Educational Research have _been engaged for a long time in 
studying the patterns of participation in schooling. Figures 
prepared in 1985 cast considerable light dri the characteristics 
of those who participate in later years of education at different 
rates. 



It is very much a cbmmbhplace that Australian educational 
systems^or at least those dealing with secondary education-in- 
practice, or ientate themselves towards what has been called the 
'competitive academic curriculum'. (4) The result is that, in 
essence^ the greatest resources go towards the preparation of 
those who will under take further study at a tertiary institution^ 
and most particularly, those who will do so at a university. 

However less than half of all adolescents reach the end of 
secondary schooling (cbmplete Year 12), and a much smaller 
fraction actually continues on to academic studies. Since there 
is little effort to change this situation it may reasonably be 
assumed that society is satisfied^ with its achievements in this 
sector. Presumably the par ticipants in tertiary education are 
also satisfied with the outcome; they feel themselves to be 
satisfactorily initiated into adult life. Our concern for the 
remainder of this chapter, for this among other reasons. Is 
therefore largely with those who do not receive that generous 
support. 
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Wiiiiams (5j deals with a sample somewhat distant in t_he_ past 
(those completing secondary schooling in 1976-1986) but the 
findings are structural rather than absolute, although there are 
some figures which merit further discussion. The question 
initially to be considered is, v;h6 participates in 
post' ::dmpulsory education? and the paper explores the effects of 
variables such as socio-economic background, ethnicity, ruraiity/_ 
gender, school system and achievement to investigate which_ of 
these factors influence completion of secondary schooling and to 
what extent* 

The factors clearly interfere with one another, so Williams uses 
a technique which allows him to look at the effects of each 
variable in turn, holding the others constant. The outcomes were 
as follows: 

FACTORS INFLUENCING CeM^L^idH OF SECONDMlf SCHOOLBENG 

Fatber's occupation is a significant influence upon the 
likelihood of completing Year l2o in raw terms, for example, 64% 
of those with fathers classified as Professional will complete 
Year 12, while 32% of those with fathers classified as 
Semi-skilled will complete Year 12. When other factors are 
controlled this disproportion is somewhat reduced, but it is 
still strong. 

Scbool system (Government, Catholic , or Independent) attended at 
age 14 is also a significant influence (29% completion for 
Government school, 44% for Catholic schools and 88% for 
independent schools are the raw figures) . By removing the 
effects of other factors these differences are reduced, but the 
disadvantage for attendance at Government schools (especially 
with respect to Independent schools) remains^ 

Achievement at age 3.4 is a strong influence. This may not be 
surprising, since we would expect that the schooling system would 
serve best those who have already shown that they are benefiting 
from it. But here we must interpolate a question for the reader. 
Consider the students who perform best on the achievement 
measures at age 14 (standardised tests of literacy and numeracy), 
say} the top 25% 6£ all students. What proportion of those 
students would you expect to complete Year 12? There might be 
many different arguments about what should happen, but the result 
reported by Williams (6) is that 67% of them complete Year 12, 
compared with 10% of those in the bottom 25% . There is inequity 
here, but there is also a supplementary question which should be 
posed: Is it satisfactory that one-third of the best-performing 
students do not^ complete secondary schooling? Nevertheless, to 
keep this issue in perspective, we should note that if one wants 
to select a student who will complete Year 12, it is a better 
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procedure to choose at random a 14 year did at an independent 
school than a 14-year-oid who is in the top quarter in the State 
on standardised tests. 

Family Wealth another aspect of socio-economic background / is 
significant as an effect only when other factors are 
uncontrolled. By itself family wealth is not a significant 
factor. 

Ethnicity, defined coarsely as being neither Austraixan-nor 
English-born, is a small influence When all other factors are 
controlled about 38% of those with an 

other-than-Australian/English background will complete Year ±2, 
as against 35% of those with an Australian/English background. 
These figures are the same when other factors are uncontrolled, 
implying that this effect is independent of the others. 

Gender was not ^ significant factor. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING PARTICIPATION IN POST-SBCONDARy EDUCATION 

The second stage of the work of Williams and others (1,2) was to 
consider those from their sample who entered post-secondary 
education in 1979-1933. Of the 2872;^ students, 1003 completed 
secondary education and _ of these 826 entered post-secondary 
education during the study period. Of the 1869 early leavers, 
791 entered post-secondary education during 1979-1983. 

So far as entering post-secondary education was concerned, 
although^ there are obviously different participation rates 
depending upon whether or not the adolescent completed secondary 
education, the factors which most affected entry to 
post-secondary education were collectively the same, but hot 
always in the same way as those affecting completion of secondary 
schooling 1 

Father's occupation is no longer the strong influence it was on 
completion of secondary schooling; when it comes to determining 
the likelihood of entering post-secondary education father's 
occupation (considered in isolation) is of negligible effect 
e^ceejt that among early school leavers having a father whose 
occupation is classified as •professional' does increase the 
likelihood of entering post-secondary education. 

Family wealth, by itself relatively unimportant in influercihg 
the completion of secondary schooling, becomes very impo: tant 
when considering the likelihood of an adolescent entering into 
post-secondary eduction is concerned; those from wealthier 
families are more likely to enter post-secondary education. 
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Ethnicity has an effect on post-secondary education to that which 
it has on comgletipri of secondary schooling; to be neither 
Australian- nor Rnglish-born increases one's chances of entering 
post-secondary education. 

Rurality is a significant factor in determining the likelihood of 
entering post-secondary education; to be among the most 'rural' 
quarter of the population is a significant disadvantage whether 
an adolescent is an early school leaver or not. This factor is 
independent of the others. 

School system is a factor of minor importance, and is in the 
reverse direction to that encountered in considering completion 
of secondary education: i.e. the effect which exists favours 
those from the State system as against those from the independent 
system. 

Gender was not a significant factor with respect to completion of 
secondary school, but males are far more likely to enter 
post-secondary education than are females, independent of other 
factors; the sex-difference is grean^r for early school leavers. 

Achievenient at age 14 is a significant effect in determining 
post-secondary education participation, as we might expect; the 
effect is greater, and independent of other factors, for early 
school leavers. 
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The results of these investigations are highlighted below. 



Classification of adolescent 



Individual effects 



Fat.ier's occupation of high 
status 



High family wealth 



Neither Australian- nor 
English-born 



eity-dweller 



independent school 



Male 



High performance on 
standardised literacy^ 
numeracy tests at age 14 



More likely to complete 
secondary schooling ; soma 
benefit to early school leaver 
in post-secondary entrance if 
father in 'professional' class 

Relatively unimportant so far as 
completing school is concerned; 
more likely to enter 
post-secondary education, 
especially by comparison with 
other early school leavers 

More likely to complete 
secondary schooling and more 
likely to enter post-secondary 
education 

More likely to enter 
post-secondary education 



More likely to complete 
secondary schooling, but less 
likely to enter post-secondary 
education 

More likely to enter 
post-secondary education 

More likely to complete 
secondary education, more likely 
to enter post-secondary 
education 



It must ^be emphasised that these factors are usually found in 
combination, and this table refers only to the situition when 
?!^h ^t?^^^ are controlled^ For example, an adolescent whose 
father has a high status occupation is more likely to enter 
post-secondary education, but this is linked to the associated 
U^iB. rather than the father's occupation in isolation , 

it^shouW also be noted that the gender and ethnici ty effects^ e 
S2| bound up with the others, and appear to be independent 




In addition/ as Williams points out (2) / since TAPE would be 
expected to absorb a large proportion of the early leavers who 
later enter post-secondary education any effects mentioned above 
which relate to early school leavers have especial relevance for 
the TftFE sector/ whether through transition programs or trade 
courses. 

This is the general picture regarding the likely background of 
those in transition. Anderson and Blakers (6) and Anderson and 
Vervobrn (7) provide further extensive historical data which 
support the general picturew 

As ind icated at the beg inn ing of the chapter the pr ime concern 
here is with those who do not rece ive extended support from 
society for the ir transit ion from childhood to adolescence. This 
next section deals with var ious pieces of research into the 
backgrounds of those participating in TAFE transition education 
programs. 



Davis and Woodburne (8) 
various Australian States 
with the 1981 intake, 
leaving as follows. 


conducted an evaluation across the 
of the School To Work Program/ dealing 
They found a pattern of early school 




Table 1 




Grade on leaving school 




Percentage 


9 
10 
11 

±2 




16. 4 
56.9 
16.8 
9.9 (12) 



(The Davis and Woodburne study reported results separately for 
each of the given programs they examined. For simplicity their 
results have been combined/ concealing some inter-program 
differences. These results/ determined as they are by the 
various weightings applying to the original study/ nevertheless 
appear to be consistent with the later investigations reported 
below; } 



The participants' beliefs about why they were in the program/ the 
benefits of the program/ are also reported by Davis and 
Woodburne. (8) 
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Table 2 



Benefit 



Percentage 



Help getting a job 
Acquire social skills 
Acquire work skills 



43^4 
18.6 
11.8 
10.7 
7.5 
4.5 
3.6 



Improve lite racy /numeracy /general education 
Access to other courses 
Acquire new interests 
Other 



More recently / Richett:. has reported (9 ,10) on the results of 
1983 and 1985 surveys of participants in Victorian Transition 
Education (TAFE/PEP) programs. While there are some difficulties 
in making comparisons between years, it is instructive to 
consider what appeared to change and what did not appear to 
change. 

The following summary gives the main results of Riehetti's study: 
tables giving details are to be found in Appendix A. 

1. The propprtidri of participants with English-speaking 
backgrounds decreased from around 92% in 1983 to around 86% 
in 1985/ while the proportion with a Middle-Eastern or Asian 
background rose from around 3% to around 8%. (Appendix A, 
Table 1) 

2. It appears that there has been in this period a shift 
towards lower status for father's occupation which is 
statistically significant and is also likely to have 
practical consequences. (A-2) 

3. Between 1983 and 1985 the proportion of participants 
describing the school last attended as 'technical* dropped 
from over one-third to less than one-quarter. (A-3) 

i. The level of schooling attained remained more or less 
constant/ with about three-quarters of participants leavina 
school after completing Year 9/10 or 11/ although there i^ 
an increase in the proportion completing secondary 
schooling. (A-4) 
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5. Participants were asked why they had left school arid the 
resporises were coded into 17 categories. The two major 
reasons given were that the participancs had left to find a 
job (as distinct from leaving to go to a specific job) or 
had left because they hated or disliked schboii There is 
some discussion iri the appendix of the difficulties of 
interpreting these data (the coding of responses may have 
varied between the two reports), but in the pier iod there 
appears to have beeri a decrease in the proportions citing 
conflict at school, a heed for money, or a lack of perceived 
value of schooling as a reason for leaving. However, the 
proportion of responses classified as 'other' is alarmingly 
large for the 1985 survey. (A-5) 

6. The sources of iriformatidn about the program have remained 
stable, with about half the participants citing the CES as 
the source. (A-6) 

7. The reasons cited for joining the program appear to have 
shown a shift away from deficit objectives (such as boredom^ 
riothirig to do? lonely) tdwards educational , employment , and 
personal development objectives^ which in 1985 accounted for 
three-quarters of the responses. (A-7) 

8. Gross tabulations show some cbririexibris between year of 
schooling attained, reasons for leaving school and reasons 
for joining the program. (A-8, 9, 10, 11) 

it seems an inescapable conclusion that in this section of the 
Victor iari trarisitibri education prograra substantial changes in the 
backgrounds and interests of participants took place iri just two 
years. There is no particular reason to believe that this 
patterri of charige would riot be found across other sectors of 
transition education. 



Indeed although there is some risk in making a comparison over so 
great a distance in time and between differerit methbddlbgies, 
Richetti ' s results could be seen to be a development from those 
reported by Davis arid Wbbdburrie in Tables 1 and 2 above. 
Students are leaving school later and their reasons for taking 
transition courses are moving away from employment motives. 

Beasley and Beasley (11) -9 iri their summary bf studies of 
transition education programs within TAFE, report extensively on 
participants' attitudes towards schooling and their reasons for 
enrolling in programs. 
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With respect to schooling, participants felt that credentials 
they _had received were hot accurate or useful. They had 
consistently failed tests and assignments, failed to_ complete 
projects, received reports which highlighted their deficiencies 
and had their own talents ignored i They had been streamed, and 
felt they had inadequate backgrounds in matheinatics and English. 
They saw school as an inf antilising institution and as being 
isolated from the world. They felt they had received little 
personal attention in class, even though they had reguestGd it 
and had, indeed, been objects of abuse from both teachers and 
other students. 

They had enrolled in transition programs for the following 
reasons in order of importance: 

for assistance in the job market, 

to meet others arid participate in group activities, 

to bring structure into their lives and reduce boredom and 

frustration, 

to be perceived as doing something. 

in a very general way these reasons for enrolling might be seen 
to fit with the moire precise details in Rich^^^tti's study. Yet 
one carinbt help but feel that the evolution reported in 
Richetti's two studies, especially beyond the results of Davis 
and Woodburne, makes the reasons identified by Beasley and 
Beasley less specific and possibly dated i 

There is, of course, great variatiori iri background variables for 
different kinds of courses. For example. Putt (12) reports on 
the opinions of it 980 participants in pre-apprent iceship courses 
in New South Wales on their reasons for enrolling, with the 
following results. 



Table 3 

Reasons for enroliing Percentage 



To obtain apprenticeship 




26.9 


Always been interested in 


trade 


20.9 


Couldn't get a job 




12.9 


To learn useful skills 




12.8 


Encouraged by parents 




8.6 


To see if I liked trade 




7.2 


Transition between school 


and work 


6.8 


Encouraged by employer 




2.6 



(These figures have been adjusted in a way similar to that used 
for Richetti's figures where multiple responses have been given.) 
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These contrast strongl^ with Barton's resuits (13) for a similar 
question used with 16 Vietnamese participants in a small programi 

Here the major reason was to improve English (63%) ^ with 37* 
giving equal weight tot improving English and maths in 
preparation for a course r improving English and information about 
Australia, and to knowing how to apply for a job. 

The examples quoted are intended to show that_ figures which apply 
generally may remain stable, or show meaningful trends^ but that 
variation from cours e to Gourse^ is immense. It is therefore 
dangerous to extrapolate from one individual's experience to the 
program as a whole. 

Finally in this chapter we consider the beliefs of students as 
they are about to leave school. We have seen in some detail who 
it is that leaves school early, but why do they do it? And are 
the results reported by Richetti generalisable from Victoria to 
Australia? We again rely upon studies carried out at the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, on this occasion 
dealihv; with student views in 1983. 

One study (.14) dealt with about 8000 Year 10 students and 6500 
Year 11 students^ Australia-wide. A second, study (15) dealt with 
much smaller numbers of students (about 900 Year 10 and 700 Year 
12) in Victoria. Their views on reasons for staying at school^ 
or leaving school, are reported here to show the consistency 
betv7een Victorian and Australian figures (and therefore, the 
likely generalisabili ty of Richetti 's survey results) and the 
very different ways in which those staying and leaving see 
various factors. 

For those in Year 10 who were planning to leave before completing 
secondary schooling the most important reasons for leaving were 
related to the job market (e.g. I will have a job to go to, I 
hope to get a jbb^ I intend to start an apprenticeship, I want to 
earn my own money) . Next in importance were factors related to 
what the researchers describe as 'utility' (I will have enough 
education for what I want to do^ I could not do subjects that 
would be useful to me , i think it is better to get onto the job 
market) . 

Dissatisfaction with school was next in importance (school work 
is not interesting, I do not enjoy school, 1 am not doing well 
enough at school) , and least important of all was the advice of 
parents, teachers and friends. 
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(The order of these groupings is the same for the two studies^ 
and indeed the Kendall's tau co-efficient for the compared 
rankings of individual statements within the two studies is a 
statistically significant i3.i37.j 

The analysis of reasons for staying at school is much more 
complex. For the Australia-wide study this question was put to 
Year 10 students who intended to leave at the end of Year 11 and 
those who intended to complete Year 12, to Year 11 students who 
had planned to return for that year and to Year 11 students who 
had not planned to be at school that year. In the Victorian 
study similar questions were put to Year 10 and Year 12 students 
(but not those relating to the job market) . 

For all six groups the most important reasons for staying at 
school related to * utility * (I need to complete Year 11 or Year 
12 for my future career, I can dp subjects that are useful to me ^ 
another year at school could help me to get a job) . Job market 
considerations (i cannot find a job, I cannot get an 
apprenticeship, I have no other plans) were next in importance 
for those who planned to leave early ^ but least in importance for 
tho se who planned to complete their present programs. Advice 
from others, except^-for ^arental ^dvice , tended to be the least 
important factor, while satisfaction with school (1 find school 
work interesting, i am enjoying school, i am doing well in my 
school work) took second place with those planning to continue 
but third place with those planning to leave. 

The consistency between the Victorian and Australian patterns is 
substantial, and the results hold together as a whole: those 
planning to leave school early place more emphasis on job-market 
cnsiderations, but those staying beyond Year 10, or intending to 
do so, look at 'utility' questions more than job market 
questions. School sat isf action or dissatisfaction and advice 
from others are less influential factors for all groups (but 
parental advice is more important among those who stay at 
school) . 



SUMMARY 



Those who leave school early, and therefore fall outside the 
mainstream of societal support for transition, have been 
described in terms of both external measurable characteristics 
and their own beliefs about themselves. The next question to be 
addressed is, what should be the nature of the support given to 
them within a particular educational framework? 
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CHAPTER 3: WHAT? CDRRICULDM CRITICISM FOR PRftCTiTiONERS 



The chapter titled 'Where?' introduced curr iculum ideology as a 
concept to be studied in this report; it set out five different 
curriculum orientations and indicated one - social reconstruction 
-- which it was believed was more likely to be fruitful in 
addressing the issues which arise in the development of 
transition education . 

in this chapter the ideas advanced earlier will be developed 
further; a framework for the examination of curriculum will be 
produced, and the framework will then be used to consider several 
examples of curriculum, as well as the recommendations for 
curriculum already reported. In the next and final chapter this 
framework will be used to provide guidelines for curriculum 
development and practice which will be appropriate for transition 
education. 

One preliminary notion should be considered first. The locus of 
operation (from central through to peripheral) at which 
curriculum action takes place affects the kinds of curriculum 
processes which may appropriately be used. The easiest 
distinction to make is that between curriculum strategies and 
curriculum tactics. Strategies tend to be global, long- term and 
centrally-determined, while tactics are specific^ 'what do I do 
on Monday?' in urgency, and locally-managed i Such a simplified 
picture may be useful to contemplate, but in practice the 
tensions between central and peripheral agents which arise in 
managing the balance between strategy and tactics can become 
unbearable. At one extreme, 'teacher-proof textbooks form one 
manifestation of this tension , and the most appropriate view is 
to assume that teachers will always believe that strategic 
decisions would be more relevant if they made them while central 
managers would prefer teachers to bow to their will. This 
tension should be borne in mi^nd throughout the chapter, but it 
will not be referred to again. 

The framework for curriculum criticism is here considered to hang 
upon four questions and the answers to those questions. The next 
few pages are give^ over to an elaboration of detail, some of 
which is required for the exemplar criticism with which this 
chapter concludes. 

What is the purpose of education? 
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in what terms do we value (educational) experience? 

What may be manipulated in order to achieve desired ends in 
education? 

How do we communicate to others about the nature of educational 
exper ience? 

in curriculum termS/ it may seem that the third question is the 
one which is of immediate concern. But it is precisely because 
of this filtering that significant events are overlooked and 
legitimate concern about hidden curr iculum is voiced . 

Questions concerning the purposes of educational activities may 
be unvoiced, but we may be sure that assumptions about the 
answers underpin many 'curriculum' decisions. To consider more 
fundamental questions will usually lead to a better understanding 
of the context of the curriculum activity. 

Questions about value may be asked either before or after the 
curriculum has been shaped; hut, in the first instance/ there 
seem to be prudent reasons for asking/ when working in a social 
context/ what range of criteria the different components of 
society are going to use in valuing curriculum activities/ rather 
than discovering those values only in a combative arena after the 
curriculum activities have taken place. 

Finally/ curriculum activities may be represented to outsiders in 
various ways and the choice of mode of representation is crucial 
to social acceptance of these at the appropriate level. To 
ignore the possibility of variation is to abdicate the 
responsibility for fairness. 



The purposes of education 

A range of answers to this question has already been supplied. 
In the chapter 'Where?* five curriculum 'orientations' were 
described/ with the intention of bringing to the reader's 
attention one orientation which/ it is believed/ is particularly 
appropriate in considering transition education. To aid the 
reader's recollection these are epitomised below- 

The 'cognitive processes ' or ientation implies that the purpose of 
education is to develop the intellectual or cognitive faculties 
which the learner already has. 

The 'academic rationalism' orientation implies that the purpose 
of education is to develop the learner's intellectual growth in 
particular areas which are defined by wise adults as being worthy 
of study. 
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The •persohal relevance' orientation implies that the purpose of 
education is to produce programmes based on personal meaning for 
individuals. 



The "social reconstruction" orientation implies that the purpose 
of education is to prepare citizens who will endeavour to change 
the world in ways defined to be desirable by wise adults. 

The "curriculum as technology^ orientation implies that the 
primary_ purpose of educatibn is to do efficiently whatever is 
being done. ftlthough practitioners have varying philosophies, 
these do not affect curriculum structures overtly. 

As indicated earlier, any educational programme in practice 
brings together elements of each of these orientations, not least 
because those participating in the education programme may hold 
strongly to one particular orientation - but it is not the same 
one for every person. It has also been i^ndicated that in terms 
of the_ stated goals of the educational programmes, readers of 
this document operate within the "social reconstruction" 
orientation which seems most nearly, of the five, to match 
proclaimed goals. 

Values within education 

Whatever composition of orientations towards the purposes of 
education one may have, the question of what value system 
underlies that cdnstructioh is a semi-open one; that is to say, 
while particular orientations may be associated with particular 
value systems to some extent, the relationship is not a 
deterministic one - a given composition of orientations may be 
found in association with various value systems. This is better 
seen after an enumeration of a range of value systems. 

One recent classification which is being used with increasing 
frequency in educational circles is that of Dwayne Huebner (1), 
who identifies f i ve di f f erent value systems. The following 
paragraphs briefly outline these. 

A technical value system^ which is concerned that desired ends be 
met efficiently, might be thought, at first sight, to match 
closely - if not identically - the curriculum as technology 
orientation which has just been described. While it is certainly 
true that this value system is linked with that orientation, the 
link is not so close as first appears; it is the dominance of 
this combination as an ideology which provides the link as much 
as anything, foi this value system uses the languages of 
psychology and sociology to legitimise itself. Thus other 
orientations may often be found in association with this 
particular value system. 
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A political value system, concerned with the power relationships 
within an educational community , particularly involving children^ 
parents, and teachersj. end often more concerned with covert 
actions and beliefs than overt ones, may be associated with any 
of the suggested orientations. 

A scientific value system^ which is concerned with the 
understanding of educational systems at an empirical level, is 
not often found but may, again, be associated with any of the 
defined or ien tat ions. 

Ah aesthetic value system, concerning itself with the psychic and 
aesthetic effects of educational activity upon participants - 
especially perhaps in terms of symbolic meanings - though 
relatively neglected, may still be found in association with 
several of the orientations^ as may ah ethical value system 
concerned with the moral quality of educational activities. 

When educational activities are being valued, it is argued here, 
some combination of these value systems is brought to bear. 

No one classification of value systems exists as a canonical 
definition^ and it is by ho means certain that the structure 
proposed by Huebner is superior to Max Weber's earlierv^ (2) 
organisation of the types of social action as z weckrational - 
means in relation to particular ends; wer tratidnal - related to 
absolute ^nds, whether aesthetic, religious, ethical, _or 
otherwise? af f ecktuell - relating to the fee ings, especially the 
embtibhs, of the participants; and traditional - those of habit. 
The same dilemma - whether any classification is exhaustive yet 
well-defined enough to be used in practice - exists for each of 
the four proposed questions, but those who seek to understand 
curriculum have little choice but to make use of the tool or 
tools which seem to lead to clarity. 

(An appendix to this chapter expands somewhat the description of 
orientations and value systems.) 

The agents 6£ carriculum 

Joseph Schwab (3) identifies four comitidnplaces of education which 
may be manipulated in the development of curriculum: the 
learner, the teacher, the milieu, and the subject matter. Each 
of these commonplaces is itself a generalisation for a range of 
possible actors: for example, the 'teachers' may be either elders 
or peers, they may be specialists or geheralists, and so on^ with 
different implications (in curriculum terms) for the different 
subgroups. But it is 'subject matter' - that which it is easy to 
see as the whole of curriculum, when at best it may constitute a 
syllabus of instruction - which provokes the greatest debate, 
probably precisely because it is, by habit, the focus of 
curriculum intervention by tradition-bound individuals or groups. 
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No one ciassif ication of subject matter is likely to serve all 
purposes, but the following may prove adequate. it combines the 
system of Phenix (4) with more recent discussions in Eisner (5). 

One difference between the two systems is that Phenix insists 
that his consideration of subject matter be limited to the 
'scholariy disciplines', so that the more recent system provides 
a broader coverage. 



Three classes are shared by the systems - symbolics or formal 
knowledge (language , mathematics^ and other symbol systems), 
empirics (the physical and social sciences) , and esthetics (in 
music, art, movement and literature) . 

Thereafter the systems diverge. Phenix identifies as significant 
synnQetics (personal, concrete, and existential knowledge) , 
e±falc^ or moral knowledge, and synoptics (history, religion, 
philosophy) . 

The classification provided in the Eisner volume adds the 
following four categories (obviously with some overlap) : 
interpersonal or social knowledge, ijituotion, spiritual 
knowledge, and p ractical knowledge. 

So cumbersome a list is probably as nearly exhaustive as we need 
for practical purposes, though this is hot to say that ah 
extension is impossible. For more detail, the reader is directed 
to the two references. 

It is possible to offer ah alternative to Schwab's set of agents, 
however, based upon the relationships between his actors. 

In such a model of manipulable objects a first object might be 

the relationship between teacher and students . Such a 

relationship is clearly influenced by the answers chosen to the 
two prior questions. 

The second object for manipulation might be the relatiohshtp 
bet^^m^fi ^student and the subject matter . indeed, questions of 
learning theory and development of children are raised precisely 
by consideration of this relationship. 

Next, one might take the relationship- Be tween-^^acher and social 
milieu; different forms - for example, movement to and from the 
outside community - might be established which would change 
curriculum outcomes in dramatic ways. 
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Fourth and last, one might take the relati ^mj^Eip-^etween- sub ject 
matter- and social milieu ^ Certainly^ so far as newspapers seem 
to be concerned/ this is one of the most important objects for 
manipulation. 

it_ should be clear from this alternative enumeration that an 
understanding of the ways in which curriculum may be manipulated 
follows only upon the most general of considerations; if we take 
Schwab's four agents as the basis of bur understanding then we 
need also to consider the relationships between those agents as 
objects which are available for manipulation. This may be no 
more than to say that the agents cannot be manipulated in 
isolation, but it needs to be said to guard against significant 
omissions^ 

The representation of curriculum 

Participants in curr iculum activities communicate about those 
activities either directly or indirectly. When that 

representation is formalised, as a curriculum statement, the mode 
of representation becomes a serious issue to those who seek to 
understand curriculum, for the choice of a particular mode of 
representation influences both what the participants seek to 
communicate and what the outsiders seek to learn. 

One mode of repjresentatibri is so dominant that it is, so it 
seems, accepted hot merely as the mode of representation but even 
as something it is not - a rationale. It is this dbmahahce - so 
great that it pre-empts the asking of significant questions about 

curriculum - of the Tyler repiesentation (6) which makes it 

necessary to describe three other modes of representation in some 
detail. 

The Tyler representation will, however, be described by way of 
introduction so that its contrast with other representations may 
be seen more clearly. 

The Tyler representation consists of four questions and their 
answers: What educational purposes should the school seek to 
attain? (State the educational goals of the programme.) 

How can learning experiences be selected which are likely to be 
useful in attaining these goals? (List the educational objectives 
in detail.) 

How can learning experiences be organised into effective 
instruction? (Arrange the learning experiences according to some 
rational plan which depends upon external factors.) 
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5^^>h^_5.ffectiveneis 6f learning experiences be evaluated' 
IS, formal evaluation is an essential part of curriculum 
practice . ) 

'r^is__r5P'^esehtatioh, allied with 'no-nonsense* (i.e. technical) 
answers to the three earlier questions, constitutes the dominant 
Ideology _ in curriculum thinking. it is true that theie are 
substantial curriculum endeavours which are based upon different 
orientations or value systems, bat their variation from the 
^ommant model is limited in many cases by the retention of the 
Tyler representation. Nor should it be thought that to deviate 
from the Tyler line is radically adventurous; for example, it is 
difficult to incorporate within the Tyler representation the five 
views of fulfilment of meaning advanced by Phenix (7) - mastery, 
belongmgness, many-sidedness, integrity, and quality. 

Three other representations are presented below, since these may 
prove more useful in particular cases: these are the 
problem-solving representation, the expressive representation, 
and the action-research representation. 

The problem-solving representation is particularly appropriate. 
If present usage is any indicator, in areas which require a 
combination of vocational and general education. The components 
are ^a problem (ah issue which is 'unsettled, puzzling, and 
unsolved' {8J which needs to be resolved), presented in a context 
which IS supportive, which has been so framed that it leads to 
the^acqui^ition of problem-solving skills and general knowledge 
(9,10). The representation consist of a listing of the problems 
(usually vocationally-oriented) and a schema for progress through 
those problems (11) . ii-^uyn 

The expressive representation is fitted to educational 
curricaium-making only with courage. Starting from the position 
that many worthwhile activities in real life are undertaken 
without any statement of objectives (or intentions beyond those 
of the most general kind), one represents the curriculum as a 
series _ of activities 'that have no explicit or precise 
ob3ept:ives' (Eisner). These activities are known to be 4ikely to 
be fraitful, but j>robably they will be fruitful and equally 
saccess^4i4 for different individuals In different wav s . ThZ 
obaectives are then understood retrospectively in a process which 
may very well amount to criticism or c6nnoisseurship (Eisner). 

The action-research representation presents curriculum as an 
investigatory programme in which plans for action are formulated, 
put into practice, monitored, evaluated with the purpose of 
formula txng a new plan for action, and so on, cycli5ally. it 
well-described by Kemmis (12) and elsewhere. 
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The cbhhections between these entities, and the guestidils zo 
which they are responses, are siammar ised in Table 1 which sets 
them out in the sequence in which it is proposed they should be 
answered • 

TABLE i 







What is the purpose of 


cognitive processes 


education? 


academic rationalism 




personal relevance 




social reconstruction 




curriculum as technology 


In what terms do we value 


technical 


educational experience? 


political 




scientific 




aesthetic 




ethical 


What may be manipulated in 


learner 


order to achieve desired 


teacher 


ends in education? 


subject matter 




milieu 


How So we conunuhicate to 


Tyler representation 


others about the nature of 


problem- solving 


educational experience? 


expressive 




action-research 



Understanding the relationship between the elements of this 
framework may be helped by ah extended theatrical metaphor. We 
might begin by asking about the purposes of a theatrical 
perfbrmance. Such a question is answered by author, producer, 
and backers, who may in fact have very distinct views about why 
perfdrmances are produced. 

The second question, about values, is addressed at two stages, 
just as it is for the curriculum model. Before the per formance 
the question is asked by author and producer, and afterwards it 
is used by the critics (and the audience) . 

The agents for the theatrical production are the director 
^teacher) ^ the players (learners), the author's work (subject 
matter) , and the staging, including the audience (the milieu) • 
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Cdmitiunicatidn with others about what ah observer has experienced 
^ to others who^ were hot pres-^iht at the performance - varies 
according to the outcome the communicator seeks : 'How the 
performance might have been improved is as fbllbwis . . 'This 
is what they were trying to do^ i . i% 'It made me feel i . .'or 
•Reflecting on what we did before, I think this is how we should 
go • . . • . 

Note that it is not necessary to be specific about the kind of 
performance - scripted or improvisationai, street theatre, opera, 
dance , cinematic film, and so on ; all contain the elements used 
in the curriculum framework i 

Now reasons for constructing a curriculum framework are at least 
two-fold : retrospectively, a framework allows the criticism of 
existing curricula; in planning a curriculum, it may alert one to 
issues which might otherwise be overlooked. While it cannot be 
guaranteed that the use of a framework will eliminate omissions, 
it should certainly reduce them. It may also open up 

possibilities previously ignored. 

This chapter will be completed with, firstly, a consideration and 
criticism of one course in detail. Secondly^ the recommendations 
included in tjie Beasley and Beasley section of this stud^ and 
quoted in Chapter 1 will also be analysed using the curriculum 
framework which has been established. In this way, the meanings 
of the system will become more explicit and, at the same time, 
the reader will be better prepared for the next chapter in which 
the framework is used to provide additional specific 
recommendations. 

What does 'curriculum' mean within the TAFE trahsitic i education 
sector? Obviously there are many answers to this question, but 
one will be presehted her'e in some detail as an example only. 
The particular example chosen is used to illustrate a case^ and 
neither praise nor condemnation is intendeds One particular 
pre-vocatiohal course available through the South Australian 
Department of TAFE will be used because the published document is 
so explicit about its purpose (other pre-vbcationai courses in 
South Australia have a similar structure) , which is 'to 
communicate the structure , content and purpose of the course and 
the means: by which this will be assessed in such a form that it 
is capable of effective translation into practice'. (Similar 
purposes would be claimed, of course, for the published Year 12 
courses in every State: there is nothing extraordinary in the 
statement. ) 
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The curriculum^ then, for this course, consists ofi 

(a) a detailed classif icatory statement about the position of 
this course in the TAFE system; 

(b) an historical statement giving backgrounds to the course and 
setting out its approval details; 

(c) a statement about who shall have access to the course^ and 
guidance as to the counselling and interviewing which should 
be undertaken for student selection , expectation about 
attendance, allowances^ prerequisites, bridging courses and 
class size (although this last is not specified) ; 

(d) a statement of aims for the course; 

(e) a stcitement of objectives for the course; 

(f) details of the course structure, including the principles 
upon which it is based, and a breakdown and a brief 
statement about each of the four segments of the course - 
the introductory segment which is common to all 
pre-vocatibnal courses in South Australia, a segment 
relative to the particular vocational cluster which is 
managed on campus, a third segment, related to the same 
vocational cluster but intended to be conducted off campus^ 
and a £ii£e Skills segment (also common to all South 
Australian pre-vocational courses) ; 

(g) a chart showing the relationship between the segments/ and 
another chart showing how different topics are integrated; 

(h) a table showing approximate time allocations for each 
segment ; 

(i) statements about the sequence in which units and topics are 
to be handled; 

(j) statements about student assessment, homework and the 
syllabuses, in terms of topic objectives, suggested content 
and suggested assessment, teaching strategies, and resources 
and texts; 



(k) details of course teaching methods; 

(1) statements about the relationship to other TAFE courses, the 
status of the course, the maintenance of standards, and 
course evaluation. 
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Course statements in other States may have more or fewer 
components than this one, but th^' loes at least provide a list 
from which it is possible to work 

In analysing this course as presented , we shall move backwards 
through the table which has been presented above. It should be 
emphasised that at this point, only the overall presentation and 
structure are being considered; shortly we shall move to a more 
detailed analysis of one part of the course. 

Representation 

As presented, the written description falls wholly within the 
Tyler representation - the dominant ideology , as had been 
indicated above. Sections (d) through (j} as listed above appear 
to have been written with the Tyler questions before the author. 
i3ther representations are not hinted at. 

Agents of curriculum 

As presented, the document deals almost wholly with subject 
matter. But there are_ references to the other agents; (a), (b) , 
and (1) all provide information about the milieu within which the 
course exists, (c) does contain some informiatibh about the 
students, and (k) , as well as (f ) , provides information on the 
role of the teacher. 

Value system 



The value system, at least as presented, appears to be technical. 
Thus, for example (and this will be returned to later), in the 
section on Life Skills we find 

The Life Skills are included in the course as they are 
fundamental skills which all young persons should 
acquire for survival in the community. They are also 
vocationally relevant skills. (p. 115) 

Of ientatibn 

Although the dominant ideology insists that the curriculum be 
viewed as a technology, and this is to be found overwhelmingly in 
the document as presented, the Life Skills component (despite 
being involved with 'vocationally relevant skills') does make use 
of the personal relevanxixe orientation. 
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Now it is plain enough that the dbcumeht viewed as a whole 
reflects the dominant ideology. But if we examine part of it 
more closely, we may see finer detail which moves away from that 
model. We wiil consider two sections - a 2Q-hour component on 
basic mathematics and the 216-hour Life Skills component. 

Basic mathematics 

The representation of this section fbiidws the pattern for the 
course overall , with a single exception; although the layout is 
the _ one used throughout the course description, the section 
headed 'suggested assessment' is blank. Indeed, for only one 
other section is the column for assessment left blank -, and that 
is the section on General Safety and First Aid. This omission is 
rendered more significant by the appearance of suggested 
assessment for Orientation Week { ' informal assessment') . Given 
that this appears on the surface tc be an attempt at 
teacher-prbbf curriculum the omission is striking. The omission 
may be accidental or deliberate^ but recall that it appears in a 
document which makes large claims for its own utility. Otherwise 
the Tyler pattern is fdlldwed. The suggested teaching strategies 
refer to teacher, subject matter and milieu. The value system is 
plainly technical and the orientation also matches that of the 
course overall. 

Life skills (personal development) 

I!ere we might reasonably expect some variation from the overall 
pattern. It was this section which reflected the Personal 
Relevance orientation when the course as a whole was being 
considered^ We will restrict our attention to the first of six 
modules - that relating to personal development. 

Once again the layout matches the Tyler representation; there are 
17 activities which, it is the objective of the module, the 
student should be able to carry out by the end of the module. 
(There are 140 of these skills in the 216 hour course^ and rather 
more objectives , since some are not numbered . ) For each one 
there are suggested contents and assessments (two omissions on 
the assessment column - the reason for the omission is not 
clear) i 

In this module, as might be expected from its general nature, the 
subject matter ^s in fact given less emphasis, while the role of 
the student is magnified. Thus there is a substantial proportion 
of self- and group-assessment, with a corresponding lowering of 
the teacher's profile. The social milieu considered tends to be 
a very limi ted one - small group activities are referred to 
several times. 
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And when the value system is examined it seems, if anything fits 
closoly, to be political in the: sense which has been used 
earlier. Power relations play ah important part - assef tivehess 
training in particuiari But despite the inclusion of LS 15 
('recognise the power politics that operate in the work place • J 
there is ho sign of a reflective stance toward the 
student-teacher, student-society relationships, which might have 
been expected if a political value system were being strongly 
promoted. 

Personal relevance, rather than any other orientation, determines 
the nature of this module. 



The foregoing shows that curriculum structures can be 
heterogeneous ; this should not be surprising, but it should 
perhaps be emphasised that this is the case in order to encourage 
those who believe that? for example > a particular part of a 
course needs representation in a way which differs from the 
standard pattern, or requires a different value system. 

Ah_ illustration of the^ay in which an examination of curriculum 
structures might be employed more generally is provided by the 
recommendations of Beasley & Beasley (reported in Chapter 1) 
which will now be considered within the framework that has been 
construe ted i 

Collectively^ these recommendations are located far from the 
dominant ideology; the orientation is predominantly that of 
personal relevance, the value system primarily political, the 
agents whose interests are given most consideration are the 
learner and the social milieu, and although no one representation 
is exclusively advocated ^ the action-research representation 
seems most nearly to match the recommendations. However, most 
parts of the framework are represented somewhere in these 
recommendations, as will be illustrated below. 

Relationship to orientations 

The cognitive processes orientation is given attention at least 
once. 

•The nature of the full range of local secondary and 
post-secondary courses should be examined with the 
object of producing an integrated network of study 
options of varying degrees of complexity, and with 
varying skill and knowledge requirements' (Chapter 1, 
Recommendation 13) . 

The academic rationalism and curriculum ^as- technology 
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orientations seem to be omitted. 

The persbnal^e velop mwt orientation is the preoomihaht bhe^ as 
indicated abbve, but it is also to be found in association with 
the social reconstruction orientation. 

The most effective programs aire likely to be those in 
which the students "select themselves in%^ because they 
see the program as relevant to their needs rather than 
programs which are designed by "experts" who are solely 
responsible for the selection of students. This is hot 
intended to diminish the value of "expertise"/ but 
rather to suggest that expertise achieves the most 
powerful results when made available to people to use in 
what they judge to be their best interests. 

(i) A related challenge is to be able to respond 
flexibly to the needs of students when a course 
is actually under way. 

(ii) The objective is the development of a curriculum 
which has an essential framework derived from the 
expertise and the previous experience of the 
program co-ordina tors and teachers / but which is 
modified as a result of 'negotiation* with 
students in order better to meet their needs and 
aspirations ' (Chapter 1/ Recommendation llf ) • 

The vocational orientation of TAFE transition education 
should not be rescinded in any progression towards PEP. 
Rather the concept, of vocationalism needs to be 
reinterpreted in order to avoid its supply-side and 
indiv idualistic character • 

Similarly although aspects of liberal educational 
philosophy are seen to be of positive benefit to 
students/ for example, the student-centred approach, 
again there is a failure to Incorporate collective 
action as a part of per sonal/social development. 

A "socially-critical" briehtatioh which accepts the 
liberal educational concern with social improvement, but 
sees this as occurring via collective action involving 
the development of critical thinking not just in 
individuals but as a part of a group process^ might 
allow useful aspects of both vocational and liberal 
pr ihciples to be incorporated within PEP (Chapter 1 , 
Recommendation 2) • 
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Itelationship to value system 



The pdl i tical value system is by far the strongest, as this 
sample recommendation indicates? 

Time should be allocated within courses, particularly 
after work experience or work observation, for 
discussions concerning the application of work skills 
and discussions which analyse how this part of the 
course is related to or reflects aspects of wider 
social, economic and political structures in society 
(Chapter 1^ Recommendation 4) . 

The seieat^if le value system is, however, given attention in 
several recommendations which are concerned with management. 

in the development of such a coherent program over time, 
the following aspects should be considered: 

Given that the target groups are almost certainly 
lacking in confidence ^ there is a need for 
participation and equity programs to encourage a 
greater sense of self-worth and autonomy. 

(i) The value of segregated groups, integrated 
groups, or some mixture of these needs to be 
investigated. Students who are vulnerable 
or lacking confidence may need forms of 
sanctuary within programs. In mixed 
programs, support groups (enclaves) may be 
essential for many students . 

(ii) Role models (either staff or people from the 
community invited to participate in the 
program) should be provided wherever 
possible (Chapter 1, Reeommendation iia) 

The ethical value system is also called upon: 

Care must^ be taken to ensure that a program does hot 
overtly or covertly reinforce, those social elements 
which produced (or contributed to) the disadvantage 
which the program_ seeks to overcome. Sexist or racist 
P^fctices and materials, for example, should be 
eliminated. Genuine collaboration with target groups 
would probably make it easy to identify these problem 
areas (Chapter 1, Recommendation lib) . 
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The agents of curricaium 

All the agents, and many of the relationships between them, are 
explored in the recommendations. 

Learners 

In developing a PEP curriculum it would be advisable to 
include a conscious recognition of the likely personal^ 
cultural, social, economic and familiar backgrounds of 
the majority of enrolling students. It is also 
important that students' backgrbuhds be viewed 
positively but, where aspects of their experience have 
denied them equality in the wider social context, a 
recoghitioh of this fact should be incorporated in the 
development of policy and practice in order to promote 
more equitable opportunities within courses (Chapter 1, 
Recommendation 5} . 

Teachers 

ftn advisory service capable of mounting the necessary 
staff develoj)nient prograffls and offering ongoing 
assistance with curr iculum developmeht and program 
evaluation is necessary (Chapter 1, Recominendation lid) . 

Adequate development^ implemeritation and evaluation of 
participation and equity programs is very demanding of 
time and energy • Not only will staff require assistance 
in the areas of curriculum development and evaluation, 
they should also have adequate time. Failure to provide 
adequate time will lead to "burn-out", the subsequent 
loss of valuable expertise , and considerable personal 
trauma for individual staff (Chapter 1, Recommendation 
lie) . 

Subpect matter 

As much as possible^ components of real work experience 
and observation should be developed as significant 
sections of PEP courses (Chapter 1, Recommendation 3). 

Social milieu 

Participation and equity programs should be developed, 

advertised , implemented and evaluated in close 

collaboration with the young people who constitute the 
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target group(s), their families, and the social groups 
to which they belong (Chapter 1, Recommendation 9) • 

The representations 

Representations are found in the action-research form: 

In order to develop PEP courses which are actively and 
quickly responsive, rather than reactive, it is 
advisable that as much as possible collective and 
individual student participation be included in the 
content, organisation and direction of any course 
(Chapter 1^ Recommendation 5) • 

and also in the Tyler form: 

Clear and concrete statements of course objectives and 
strategies, anticipated outcomes and selection criteria 
should be produced and be made available to all 
interested persons by way of the local CES offices, and 
other means judged most appropriate for the particular 
target group (Chapter 1, Recommendation 12) • 

Part of the time allbcatibh in every course should 
include a specific recognition of the time required for 
evaluation, with those prepared to undertake formative 
evaluation receiving sufficient time to carry but this 
activity without undue stress (Chapter 1, Recommendation 
26) . 

Warning 

Systems are neither complete nor omniscient. The framework 
presented here may be useful,_ but awareness of natural 
hazards is also useful. Eisner and Vallance (13) warn of 
three fallacies in the discussion of curriculum. 

Eisner and Vallance warn us to avoid the fallacy of 
formalism - the belief that how learners learn is what is 
important, nbt what they learn - and its mirrbr-image , the 
fallacy of content - that on the contrary wb^ learners 
learn matters, not how they learn it. Each of these is 
attractive, but if educators are aware of the dangers of 
extremes they may choose more appropriate faiths. The third 
fallacy of which Eisner warns is perhaps the most dangerous. 
The fallacy of uriiversalism, which leads to the search for 
the one best curriculum, with its 'one size fits all' 
philosophy, is often manifested in the identif icatibn of one 
content area, and one way of handling that content area, 
which is considered best for everyone. 
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In thinking about curiiculum it is difficult for 
administrators to avoid the attractiveness of a universal 
fix; Some reference is therefore made to such problems in 
the next chapter. 

Summary 

This chapter has introduced an extensive framework for the 
consideration of curriculum. This framework is intended not 
as a pigeon-holing device , but rather as one which 
encourages the exploration of alternatives to standard 
patterns of curr iculum thinking . 

The framework has been applied to an existing curriculum 
statement, to illustrate its use on a conventional 
curriculum statement, and then to a series of 
recommendations about curriculum. These recommendations, 
slightly modified, are fitted onto the framework which has 
been proposed. In the following chapter the framework will 
be applied to the general question of specifying desirable 
curriculum ends in the TAFE-PEP (and similar) programs. 
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CHAPTER 4: HOW? THE SOCIAL REGONSTROCTION OF TRANSITION 
EDUGATION 



A general framework for the consideration of curriculum questions 
has been constructed (Chapter 3) and details of a particular 
group participating in curriculum activities have been given 
(Chapters 1 and 2) . We heed now to consider the characteristics 
of the particular program in order to use the framing questions 
effectively. 

BACKGROUND 

At the National Youth Conference in October 1979 the then 
Minister for Employment and Youth Affairs said: 

The Government has therefore been consider ing a new 
transition policy to help people move from school to 
worfci 

The basic_ philosophy behind the thinking is that young 
people in the 15-19 years age group should have a 
comprehensive range of education, training and 
employment options available to them which makes 
unemployment, in the sense of idleness at the 
community's expense, an unacceptable alternative. (1) 

When this was reworked as a policy statement the language had 
been modified, in November 1979, to: 

The aim of the Commonwealth ' s policy is that ultimately 
all young people in the 15-19 age group would be 
provided with options in education, training and 
employment, or any combination of these, either 
part-time or full-time, so that unemployment becomes 
the least acceptable alternative. (2) 

Earlier that year Ron Fitzgerald ' s submission oh Entry To Work to 
the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training had 
provided, in one of his chapter headings, an accurate statement 
about the existing employment situation - 'The jobs just aren't 
there'. Since then it has become increasingly obvious that the 
imbalance between the number of jobs available and the number of 
young workers seeking employment is now, and is likely to remain^ 
large. The situation is summarised neatly in Chapter 2 of 
Beasley and Beasley. Yet the Commonwealth's 1981 guidelines for 
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the schbol-to-work transition program urge the submission 6£ 
proposals 'likely to enhance specific vocational development and 
eitiplbyabiii ty of participants, having regard to such factors as 
job opportunities and course location'. The purpose of this 
section is to explore the curriculum implications of such 
policies. 

The Commonwealth has defined a limited objective for citizens - 
in essence, the purpose of the young citizen is to be employed; 
this is why the government seeks to present a range of options 
wh ich makes unattractive the choice of unemployment. Such a 
statement addresses the question of the purpose of education in a 
general way, but nevertheless focuses upon one particular 
curr iculum or ientation (as has already been noted) and there fore 
begins the process of situating programs within an overall 
framework . 

At the same time, that policy expresses a commitment to a 
tripartite support system for young adults. For those in the age 
range 15-19 years it is stated that the policy will provide 
options in 

education (through funding for secondary and tertiary 
institutions) , 

training (through support for apprenticeships and other 
programs via the TAFE sector) and employment 



What does offering these as attractive options mean? 

Schemes such as this may easily become difficult to implement. 
And a policy such as this has meaning only insofar as it can be 
implemented. As soon as implementation policies are defined 
difficulties are experienced. 

Two recent examples may be taken from Victoria to illustrate the 
range of problems which may emerge. First we consider a case in 
which general policy for a whole group is being defined (which at 
the same time illustrates the fallacy of universalism referred to 
at the end of Chapter 3) . 

In 1985 a Ministerial Review in Victoria produced an interesting 
example of the 'Big Picture* solution to transition education. 
The Committee for the review was charged with the responsibili ty 
of reviewing and making recbmmehdatibhs with respect to 
educational and training provisions for those aged 15-19 but not 
in higher education or TAFE courses which were complementary to 
employment. 
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The report of the committee (3) indicated that members felt that 
concern about employment v:as leading to an over-emphasis on 
skills at the expense of broader cultural content (parai 4; 5). 
But the report also expressed concern about the failure of the 
present system to meet the needs of 'students unlikely to reach 
standards appropriate for entry into higher education in 
mathematics > science and humanities' who could 'nevertheless 
significantly improve their levels of competence and gain much 
from courses which enable them to do so' i A particular problem 
for such students was 'the existence of a single reference point 
for judging achievements/ which must be registered over a fixed 
period of time and assessed within a single mode which 
effectively prevents (them) from advancing in study and can 
persuade them that there is little point in attempting to do so' 
(para. 4. 6) • 

it is important to note this expression of concern/ because it is 
the last time one reads about it in the report. Setting a target 
of 70% completion of Year 12 by 1995 (and thus identifying a 
group of 36% who do not complete the standard aimed for) / and 
being well aware of the disadvantage it is establishing as a 
desirable goal ('While holding qualifications is ho longer a 
guarantee of continuous employment or of employment appropriate 
to them/ the absence of qu lificatidns is a serious disadvantage 
as an increasingly higher proportion of the population comes to 
hold them' (para 3iil) the committee goes on to recommend the 
introduction of a single certificate/ to be called the Victorian 
Certificate of Education (VCE) (Recommendation 18) . While there 
is much discussion of the bringing together of various senior 
certificates under the VCE there is no iiiscussion anywhere in the 
report of provisions for the (minimum of) 36% of adolescents whom 
the recommendations have/ in the words of the review's committee, 
put at 'a serious disadvantage'. 

The report shows clearly that the authors were aware of the 
problems they would create/ but nevertheless they went ahead to 
produce _ recommendations which would ensure that 36% of the age 
group 15-19 years were on the outside looking in. Since, under 
these and other recommendations in Victoria/ the TAFE offerings 
at Years 11 and 12 are to be brought under the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education (and therefore be defined as schooling) 
the 36% must be expected to seek either full-time employment or a 
TAFE course with concurrent employment (such as an 
apprenticeship). Either of these courses of action seems less 
than likely to succeed for those not at school for, as the Report 
has already been cited as indicating/ 'the absence of 
qualifications is a serious disadvantage as an increasingly 
higher proportion of the population comes to hold them'. 
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This attempt at a wholesale solution, and the difficulties to 
which it willr oh the basis of its own analyses, inexorably lead, 
may be contrasted with a very different, much smaller proposal, 
i.e. the Participation and Equity TAFE programs. 

Let us consider some figures current for one State to indicate 
the scale of the program.. In 1985 the PEP TAFE transition 
program in Victoria reached around 2000 participants. (4) The 
TAFE Board submission for PEP in ±986 lists programs designed to 
reach slightly fewer students. (5) The number of unemployed 

young people in Victor i a dur ing the early 1980s , was 
approximately 30,000. Gn that basis the PEP proposals for 1986 
ih_ Victoria will reach about 6% of those whom the program is 
intended to serve. ( 'apprbxiihately 30,000' is a useful phrase: 
suppose things are significantly better than is represented by 
that figure, and that by an economic turn-around of vast 
proportion the number of young unemployed in Victoria dropped to 
10,000: then the PEP program would reach just 20% of those it is 
intended to serve.) 

This proportion, around 6%, is consistent with that cited by 
Davis and Woodburne (6) for their national 1980-81 study (around 
7%) • Many more young people are served by programs such as the 

Special Youth Employment Training Program. Thus the PEP TAFE 

program cannot be expected to have significant impact upon the 
labour market in terms, for example, of skill levels. 

it is, almost, a matter of damned if you do and damned if you 
don't. A proqram which is too large is likely to be 

self-defeating (though it heed hot be) while a relatively small 
program may not have effects on the scale expected by those who 
initially support it. 

These two programs, one general and theoretical, the other 
particular and direct in its appli^^atibh , suffer from the same 
deficiency - an inadequate assessmeht of program impacts The 
imperatives of bureaucratic organisation may militate against 
attention to such detail , but there are substantial curr iculum 
implications; almost ahy curriculum model demands significant 
investigation of the target population, and given the onxver^al: 
challenges offered in both cited cases the failure to account for 
ail ciiehts is alarmihg. Recommendations 1 and 2, which follow, 
indicate steps which should be taken. 



Recommendation i 

TAFE Authorities in co-operation with appropriate other 
Authorities in each State/Territory should prepare 
annual mission statements which establish the 
principles upon which PEP programs will operate under 
each authority. 

Recommendation 2 

Among the contents of a mission statement should be a 
table setting but the youth support provisibhs for the 
15-19 age group under the various State and Federal 
schemes. The table . should show the number (or 
per^ entiage) of the age group covered by each scheme. 
In particular the table should show/ as well as the 
number covered by the TAFE PEP_ program for that year^ 
the number not covered explicitly by other programs who 
are eligible for TAFE/PEP. The total should match 
appropriately the ABS figures for the acje population. 
(See Endnotes 1981 Guidelines 6, 21.) 

(It is recognised that movement between programs and other 
factors will produce some difficulties of definition but none of 
these renders the task impossible.) 

The purpose of these recommendations/ apart from their 
connotations in terms of accountability, is to establish a base 
from which to derive curriculum decisions. Within TAFE/PEP it 
will be possible to indicate/ as part of the mission statement/ 
the per capita funding_ available in terms of the eligible 
population. indeed/ per capita funding for each youth support 
sector should become public knowledge. But for TAFE/PEP it will 
then become possible to expand upon the curriculum orientation of 
the program. Some TAFE Authorities already do this/ but 
Recommendation 3 proposes a framework for that curriculum 
statement. 

a) As part of the mission statement TAFE Authorities 
should set out State/Territory priorities with 
respect^ to ^uch of the various curriculum 
orientations described in this document as are 
appropriate. 

b) Priority statements should take into account the 
unsuitability of some curriculum orientations for 
the target population . 
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e) In addressing priorities _ established by 
Commonwealth Guidelines 19 and 20 the mission 
statement should specify social goals in terms 
consistent with the level of funding available. 

d) In addressing Commonwealth Guideline 22 TAFE 
Authorities should ensure that priority statements 
are sufficiently broad. 

One further recbmmendatioh deals directly with the actions of the 
State and Federal TAFE Author i ties; it relates to work reported 
in Chapter 2, but has additional implications indicated in a 
later recommendation • 

Rjggo mnignda t ion 4 

State and Federal TAPE Author i ties should take steps to 
develop and maintain a database which contains 
information of the kind prpduced by Richetti (see the 
Appendix to Chapter 25 / and which allows more extended 
analysis, in order to monitor characteristics of the 
target population and thus to alert authorities to 
charges, either sudden or gradual^ which may require 
modification to program practices. 

The remaining recommendations are intended to be applied at the 
course level, though there may be some implications at State or 
Federal level. These recommendations are presented within the 
framework developed in Chapter 3, and incorporate in modified 
form the recommendations in the final chapter of Beasley and 
Beasley. The first of these recommends the replication at the 
individual course level of suggestions already given at State 
level. 

ORIENTATIONS TCWARDS CURRICtJLOM VALUES IN CURRICULUM 

Recommendation 5 

Proposals for courses should indicate the view of the 
proposer (s) of the educational purposes of the proposed 
course and the ways in which the educational activities 
pursued by course participants will be valued. The 
exploration of values should be an integral part of 
each course / and in particular the course should 
involve conscious attempts to 

a) w ncover the social causes of any inequality which 
affects the lives of participants, and 
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b) avoid the perpett> on of such inequalities in its 
own intentions or ^ act ices. 

AGENTS OF CURRICULDM - SGCI^t MiLIEU 

The conventional elements ih any curriculum statement should be 
expanded, as has been indicated in the previous chapter. The 
next recommendation deals with the place of the curriculum 
activities within a cultural context; most of the content is 
straightforward, but the possibility of the successful operation 
^transition education program being carried but to the 
fullest extent may be reduced significantly by traditional, 
convenient, but in the final analysis unnecessary constraints. 
It is c_lear from a consideration of the way in which transition 
education courses are managed within TAFE that often constraints, 
especially those relating^ to timetabling , follow the general TAFE 
pattern; this may be administratively simpler, but it may, for 
some participants, be destructive and render impossible the 
achievement of appropriate goals. Attention is therefore drawn 
to 6(e) . 

Reco mmend ation — 6 

Courses should reflect a,n understanding of the significance 
of the social context of the TAFE/PEP program (this is used 
to stand, here_ and below, for any TAFE transition program, 
now or in the future) . In particular 

a) courses should be integrated with (and not 
isolated from) that social context of which the 
developed curriculum is a component - at least the 
local community , the educational community^ and 
the vocational community should be considered; 

b) those managing courses should ensure that 
participants are given extensive information about 

these communities, especially information 

concerning the circumstances (political- social, 
educational, and vocational) which led to the 
establishment of the TAFE/PEP program, the range 
of courses within that program, details of the 
sites at which par ticular courses are offered, and 
the ways in which particular courses meet the aims 
of the TAFE/PEP program; 

c) courses should include orientation and exit 
programs for both students and teachers to 
facilitate smooth transition between course and 
communi ty ; 
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d) courses should be so managed as to provide access 
both to empibymerit and to the greatest possible 
subsequent range of educational and training 
programs^ and should include provision for the 
attainment of acceptability in the whole 
community ; 

e) courses should use tliose elements of social 
organisation best fitted to achieve the aims of 
the TAFE/PEP program, even though this may lead to 
some variation from the standard practices of the 
institution vjithin which the course is offered? 

f ) courses should where possible be capable of 
adaptation to changing community needs without 
ma j or d i sr up t i on . 



AGENTS GF CTRRieULUM - TEACHERS 

The characteristics of staff for courses suggested by any 
reasonable mission statement imply highly skilled and committed 
workers. This is dealt with in the next recommendation. 

Recommendation 7 

The selection of staff for courses of fered within the 
TAFE/PEP program should acknowledge the major role staff 
have as change-agentSi 

a) The program requires staff who 

(i) are likely to be empathetic with members of 
the defined target group; 

(ii) are able to attract and intensify community 
support for the course; 

( i i i) have appropr iate economic / poli tical / 
technolog ical , and pedagog ical knowledge and 
experience; 

(iv) have the personal quali ties which enable them 
to manage a diverse group with complex needs > 
and the flexibility to adapt to a changing 
environment. 

b) The program should offer security to staff in 
order to provide continuity and facilitate 
learning and development. 
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c) The program should ensure that staff receive 
appropriate support for further personal and skill 
development/ and that such further development is 
appropriately recognised ; 

d) The program should actively encourage the 
development be tween staff for th is course and 
other TAFE personnel of relationships which are 
mutually beneficial. 

AGENTS OF dURRICULDM - SUBJECT MATTER 

Chapter 2 has made some clear statements about the target 
population and its characteristics. The next two recommendations 
suggest ways in which the participants should influence courses. 

Rec omme hd a t i on 8 

A course designed for a particular target group should 

aj overtly acknowledge that specificity in cultural, 
social/ economic/ and political terms; 

bj be offered within a public/ agreed-updrl/ and 
cohesive framework which fosters the development 
of course activities which enrich/ inform/ and 
empower participants culturally/ socially/ 
economically/ and politically; 

cj make use of participants' prior knowledge and 
experience/ and facilitate the further development 
of existing skills; 

d) be so arranged as to encourage collective and 
individual participation in ail aspects of course 
management; 

e) encourage conscious/ critical analysis of ail 
aspects of the course in terms of negotiated 
value-systems / recdgriisirig the (possibly- 
different) claims of individual/ group / and whole 
community ; 

f) support the development of individual and 
collective autonomy in order to achieve the stated 
aims of the program. 
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Courses should, to the extent that it is possible, 
encourage self-critical study by participants with the 
aim of understanding relationships with others both 
inside and outside the course. To this _ end 

participants should be provided with updated 
information gathered by the system suggested in 
Recommendatibh 4 and the critical study of these data 
should form the basis for a component of the course. 

The changing nature of the interests of program participants has 
been reported in Chapter 2. The following recommendation is 
intended to address that issue. 



Recommendation IB 



In the definition of the subject matter addressed in 
the course substantial weight should be given to 
studies which can be carried out in, or applied to, the 
local community. At the same time the need for 
particular kinds of personal development, as expressed 
by participants (either individually or collectively) 
should be recognised and met. 

The term 'basic skills' is encountered frequehtiy in one form or 
another in descriptions of courses in the TAFE/PEP program. An 
extended discussion therefore introduces the next recommendation. 

LITERACY AND NUIffiRACY 

Literacy and numeracy are reliable warhorses of transition 
education. Within TAFE transition education programs, for 
example, it is uncommon to find one which has neither of these as 
an ident i riable component . Elsewhere , the already mentioned 

Blackburn report (6) recbmmends (Recomitiendatidn 16) the_ use of 
'standardised tests in oral and written communication and in the 
basic mathematical processes'. But what do these programs and 
recommendations m^aft by 'literacy and numeracy'? 

Basic Mathematics in one ' s States pre-vocatiohai (electrical 
trades) course means about 20 hours of ' ar i thmetic , 
approximation^ transposition^ substitution and solution^ 
perimeters, surface area, volume, graphs, tr rlgohbme tr ical ratios, 
square roots, Pythagoras' theorem, indices and calculators'. 
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other basic mathematics components in these prevocationai courses 
may_ extend _ the areas covered to deal with additional 
trade-related components. Basic English in these pre-vocatibnal 
courses seems typically to mean about 20 hours devoted to 'eight 
parts of speech, punctuation, sentences, paragraphs^ precis 
writing, cdmprehensidn, spelling and vdcabuiary*. The Biackburn 
Report sets down as the appropriate goal "competence in 
communication skills and number operations adequate to be able to 
engage in post-compulsory studies' (para. 4.35). 

Are these the emphases that there should be on literacy and 
numeracy in transition education? The short answer is 'no'. The 
problem probably lies more with the interpretation than with the 
topics, but the simple truth is that as adolescents move through 
the transition stage they need to have begun a move away from 
their childish ways of using words and numbers towards adult 
ways. What is meant by this? 

In his recent book Illiterate America Jonathan Kozbl describes 
starkly the problem of adult illiteracy: 

Twenty-five million American adults cannot read the 
poison warnings oh a can of pe sticide , a le tter from 
their child ' s teacher , or the front page of a daily 
paper. An additional 35 million read only at a level 
which is less than equal to the full survival needs of 
our society. (7) 

During the early 1970s there were in the United States 
substantial studies on aduxc literacy; a study by Lou Harris 
(1970) suggested that up to 15% of Americans might be 
functionally illiterate lead"' to a more extended study directed 
by Norvell Northcutt at the UvKivarsity ot Texas at Austin, (8) 
kozol's book, written 3dme t^n years after the original 
University of Texas study was r-^onii. lev;.:i ^ attempts to bring the 
results dramatically to public !:tv*ritioi. There have also been 
many studies of literacy within l^vFV in i;,jstralia. 



There were also extensive stu lier- don- which attempted to 
investigate the question of ilii cer^iC v more closely. One useful 
distinction, made by Mikulecki' ai .1 others (9) was between 
■reading to iearn' and 'reading to d< On- LIi3-job reading - for 
a variety of occupations - was majaly 'reading to do'/ hot 
'reading to learn'. Sticht went so far as to write (10) that the 
present results show that ceading is not altogether a generic 
skill assessable by any test of general reading. Training in 
reading at school is, of course, in 'reading to learn', not 
' read ihg to do ' . The Blackburn report , as quoted above , 
specifies 'reading to learn' as the objective in communication 
skills. 
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Now it certainly may be that many adolescents heed traihihg ih 
"reading to learn'; but it is also true that this is the time 
when : the: change towards reading in order to do things - to 
acquire information and use that information to do something 
other than go on to acquire more information - must have at least 
begun. 

In mathematics a similar , though perhaps even more unfortunate 
situation^ obtains. Readers of this document will have come 
across the adolescent who cannot cope with mathematics in school 
but can handle real mathematics outside the school. in this 
context, it may be worth referring _ to the experience of James 
Herndoh (11) / who, having discovered that the archetypal 'maths 
failure' was a whiz at practical mathematics outside the 
classroom, then tried to bring the street mathematics, with 
minimal changes^ into the classroom with predictable resuxts (the 
same lack of success as before, because everyone learns that they 
cannot do school mathematics) . In addition to this, the bulk of 
school mathematics is also 'learning to learn' rather than 
'learning to do'. This combination is clearly a recipe for 
disaster . 

The evidence is that this is how adolescents feel about it. But 
employ^XB see things differently. Two recent studies in Victoria 
are indicative. 



At the end of 1984 the Victorian Employers' Federation undertook 
a survey of members' views of the performance of school leavers 
(whether HSG or earlier) ; the most common recommendation for 
improvement to the HSC was for 'more emphajjis on basic skills 
such as spelling, reading, writing and maths'. (12) 

A 1981 Victorian Chamber of Manufactures/Transition Education 
Advisory Committee report (13) studied extensively the 
relationship bc-t:\?een '^,6 young workers, their empi6ye::s, 
supervisors and teachers. Only about 6% of young workers, at the 
most^ were regar^'lcrl by e:^\r^loyer s as unsatisfactory in any of nine 
communicat; n sk'^.-^s areaiS (though youn;j workers were less happy 
with their :wri pnt formance) . _ In the c-^se of mathematics none of 
the young wc> i;er*; ^iXB reported to be unrntisf ac tory with respect 
to performance ih ary of 26 different ccnceht areas. But answers 
to another p'^ir cX. quest ion v; were reve<:ling of the difference 
between schoci arid 30b per tc. rmance : em£: l\oyers expected a much 
higher level of aecui' ^y ih Cvi.oie humber ^r^lcuiatiohs than youhg 
workers had .-n start?:^.. (Yet the level of accuracy 

achieved by the ; v rke- :^heri they started was much higher 
than their t^*^ch^r . s have 'irpectedi) 
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In adult life - especially perhaps arridnf the young - there is ah 
expectation that performance in mathematics will be at a high 
level of co_mpetence, but at a low level of complexity. Most 
secondary school mathematics courses require a relatively low 
level of performance (satisfactory performance in a Year 12 
external examination often corresponds to about half marks) for 
more complex mathematics. School mathematics of this kind does 
not match on-the-job requirements well. 

Thus in both of these key areas there is usually a great 
discrepancy between school practice and adult needs. Now one may 
justify some of the discrepancy , especially in earlier years , on 
pedagogical grounds; children who are starting to learn probably 
do need to spend a large proportion of the time equipping 
themselves for more learning i And when children are learning 
mathematics it may be pt:dagogically sound to encourage them by 
giving credit for a partially-right answer; but on-the-job there 
are only right and wrong answers i 

Schools do not seem to be very good at moving away ^ 
which are appropr iate for dealing with children, 
numeracy mean something different to adults functi 
real world, and at the stage of 'transition edurv*!;" 
defined) educators must begin to offer training o 
rather than ones suitable only for children. 

The basis for literacy/numeracy development in transition 
education should therefore be that the jpurpose of verbal acts is 
to enact change in the world, and that the purpose of 
mathematical ac's is to achieve a perfect, hot a partial, match 
between the world and its humerical representation. 

Where literacy and numeracy are to be taken as eompohehts of a 
transition education program then the capacity to use words and 
numbers in these adult ways should be an ultimate objective (in 
Tyler ian terms) though not necessarily an immediate ohe . 

Given that a substantial proportion of participants in programs 
have employment objectives in mind, ehhahcement of performance 
with words and numbers will be more likely to take place when the 
setting is vocational and/or 'relevant'. In terms of the general 
principles set down earlier in this sectibh, that means 
activities which result ih dbihg something , rather than merely 
acquiring skills which might some day be useful. In the case of 
the development of literacy this suggests some cohcehtra tibn upon 
transactional skills, both ih terms of writing (giving 
instructiohs or information which is to be used) and reading (in 
particular, being able to read and apply, or explain, 
instructions). In the case of writing this might apply 
particularly in the sort of exploratory or evaluativa activities 
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which ought to be gart of any transition education jprogram. 
In the case of development of numeracy the advice is more 
explicit. Most mathematics 'tests* are highly undesirable , 
whether the student is planning further study or not^ and finding 
materials which have ah appropriate orientation is difficult 
indeed. Two specific examples of materials may be citedi 

1. Under standing change (part of the Mathematics At Work series 
published by the Australian Academy of Science) takes the 
user through a series of mathematical exercises in the 
context of the operation of a small business. It is but of 
date/ and not all of it is useful/ but the approach may give 
teachers in transition programs encouragement to explore a 
connected ser ies of exercises . 

2. Stat jj^i cs f ^:^ bargainer s (Karl Hedderwick/ Hutchinson/ 
1975) is again somewhat but of date and uses examples in 
English currency . But the ideas explored have meaning for 
people seeking work - essentially the mathematics which a 
shop steward might find it useful to have - and once again 
examination of this may encourage teachers to do something 
different. 

The need for a change in approach from earlier school practice 
has been suggested in several places: there is no point in 
emulating unsuccessful types of instruction. 

Recomm.endatio ' IX 

The acquisition of particular skills should be part of 
an integrated program/ and the identification of 
desirable skills should be managed with sensitivity 
both to individual and collective needs / and to change 
proce sse s in soc ie ty . 

The inclusion of vocational skills in TAFE/PEP programs depends 
significantly upon the availability of local resources. 
Nevertheless a general recommendation can be made. 

Recommenda^ ion — 12 

The inclusion of vbcatibhal skills as a part of a 
course should be viewed as an opportunity to stress the 
development of the skills of collabbratibh and 
co-operation rather than the forms of individualistic 
competition often favoured in school systems . The 
selection of apprbpr iate vbcatibhal sk ills for a 
particular course should be sensitive to market forces. 
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jREPRBSBNTATION OF CnRRICULUH 

The final recommehdation refers to the way in which courses 
should be presented. It has been made clear above that the Tyler 
model/ while widely used, is often unsuitable , and an alternative 
should be chosen. 



R ecommendation - -13 



A course should be represented by the form of 
description which most suits the course. No 
requirement for any particular form of description 
should be set down, but within the chosen form there 
should be sufficient detail for public accountability. 
Where evaluation and assessment are included as 
components of the representation/ these should be 
varied/ appropriate/ and conducted with the intention 
of improving practice. 

Recommendations such as these have significant resource 
implications. Costs can in some cases ^e reduced by 
co-operation between systems: Recommendation 4 in 

particular makes most sense/ and minimises costS/ if managed 
as a national effort. 

The magnitude of the demands made on teachers by transition 
education programs requires the closest attention* No 
matter how skilled or dedicated staff are (and 
Recommehdation 7 makes clear the levels required)/ they heed 
adequate time to plan and implement programs of the highest 
quality. If adequate provision can be made for staff then 
more responsibility may be devolved on them/ which in turn 
will benefit the transition education programs. If the 
capacity of teachers to plan is impaired by constraints on 
time then the administrative load for others is likely to 
increase signi ^ icantly . 
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ENDNOTES 



Conunonv/eaith School to Work Transition Progranu 1981 Guidelines 

No. 6. In order to monitor the development of the Program and 
its effectiveness the State and non-government 
author i ties will systematically collect appropr iate 
descriptive statistical and other information concerning 
courses and other activities funded under the Program. 
This information wil] be co-ordinated and collated by the 
Commonwealth in consultation with State authorities and 
made available to ail participating authorities. 

No. 21. The nature of courses and selection criteria for 
participants should be such as to attract enrolments from 
the target group with preference for the uhempiloyed. To 
maximise access to courses by those in the target group, 
the authority should ensure that the CES, as the primary 
source for referrals of unemployed young people / and 
other similar government agencies/ are given adequate 
opportunity to identify and refer such young pecple to 
selection interviews for all TAPE courses funded under 
the Program. There should be regular consultation 
between organisations of TAFE transition courses and CES 
officers so that CES officers have the opportunity of 
participating in the selection of candidates for these 
courses/ and to allow a continuing relationship with the 
course participants to be maintained to provide 
appropriate employment counselling and job placement 
assistance . 
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APPENDIX A: DETAILS OF VICTORIAN TAPE j^EP POPULATION 



These tables give the details for the studies of the TAFE PEP 
population in Victoria in 1983 and 1985 carried out by Richetti, 
a summary of which appeared in Chapter 2. The tables are based 
upon approximately liOO and 1300 respondent respectively. 



Table 1 Gthnic Background of Participants 















Respondents 




Country 

.■ 




1983 


193S 


Australia 




87. C« 


82.0% 


Other English-speaR i ' *; 




5.5% 


4.0% 


Northern Europe 




1, 0% 


1. 5% 


Southern Europe 




2.b% 


2.5% 


Middle East 




0. 7% 


2,0% 


Gentrai/South America 




C.h% 


1.0% 


Africa 




0.5% 


0.5% 


1 Asia 




2.3% 


6.0% 




Table 2 Father's 


occupat ion 


by status level 




using 


the ANU 2 Scale) 








Respondents 




Level 




1983 


1985 


Receiving benefits/unemployed 


18.0% 


22.0% 


1) Lowest status 




0.5% 


13.5% 


2) 




29.0% 


35.0% 


3) 




26.5% 


17.0% 


4) Middle status 




16.0% 


8.0% 


5) 




6.0% 


2. 0% 


6) 




3.5% 


2.0% 


7) Highest status 




0.5% 


0.5% 
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Table 3 Type of Sclibbl last attended 





Respondents 




_ 

School type 


1983 

- - 




1 one; 


High 


46.5% 




51. 0% 


Technical 


35.0% 




23. 5% 


Catholic 


6.5% 




6.0% 


Soec ifil 


6.0% 




6.5% 


Independent 


3.0% 




3i0« 


Other /community 


3.0% 




3.5% 


TAFE College 


. 0% 




5.5% 


Table 4 Scboo' 


g Level Attained 










Eespoiidt 


eiits 




xear xevex 


1983 






Year 7 or below 


6.0% 




6.5% 


Year 8 


8.2% 




7.6% 


Year 9 


21.8% 




19.0% 


Year ±o 


29.4% 






Year 11 


24.4% 




26.0% 


Year 12 


8.3% 




11. 0% 


Tertiary 


1.8% 




2.0% 
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Table 5 Reasons for Leaving School 



Reason 

— 


Respondents 

1983 


1985 


bid not get on with teachers 


— 


2.5% 


fisk^d by schdbi to leave 


3.7i 


3; 6% 


Failed the last year attempted 


3.2% 


3.5% 


Completed final year 


4.2% 


8.5% 


Left to attend private course 


0.8% 


1.0% 


Moved to another area 


2.9% 


3.5% 


erisis/cbuld not cope 


2.4% 


io.0% 


Reached ability level 


11. 6% 


1.5% 


Conflict at school 


6.1% 


2.0% 


Felt that school had no value 


8.2% 


3.0% 


Left to find a job 


21.4% 


17.0% 


Had or thought they had a job 


7.7% 


6.5% 


Needed money 


7.4% 


2.5% 


Hatcd/di :iiked school 


17.2% 


14.5% 


OUcsi^*? pressoras 


1.1% 


1.5% 


Refuseo ccL.cu^e entry 


1. 6% 


0.5% 



For Table 5 there has been some modification to the published 
figures, since in the original publication multiple codings were 
ailowed: each proportion has been rescaled so that the whole 
tbtal^^ 100%. 



ITnfortunately the data, as presented, hint at other possible 
chan'jes but are not conclusive in several matters of interest, 
it is probable, for example, that the answers relating to 
inability to cope and reaching ability level at school should be 
ccmbined and that the difference is due to differences in 
interpretation by respondents or slight variations in the wording 
of questions. But if the two percentages cannot be combined 
legitimately then there has been a large change in the 
population! It may also be that there were substantial 
reductions in the proportion leaving school because they hated, 
disliked, or were bored wi^th school, and in the proportion 
leaving school to find a job. Monitor ing of variables of this 
kind, and a careful interpretation of the outcomes, should lead 
to better understanding of the evolving population served by a 
program. 
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Table 6 How participants heard about the program 
(hot matually exel^sive) 











Respondents 




Heard through 


1983 


1985 


Newspaper^ radio, TV 


9.0% 




11.0% 


Contact with CES 


50 . 5% 


47 . 0% 


Friends, family^, ex-participants 


23.5% 


18.0% 


Staff member/program worker 


8.0% 


11.0% 


Social worker /teacher /youth worker 


14.0% 


18.0% 


Other 


2.0% 


4.0% 


Table 7 Main reason for 

_ 


joining progreun 


■ 




Respondents 




Season 


1983 

-- - ■ - -■ - - 


1985 


— - , , ___ , 

Eihplbynieh t ob^^c t ives 


0*7 0. 




O C CO. 


rjuuco u I Qua X OD jeccxves 


Z t% 


o 4 • u « 


jrersonax ^rDvexopmenc 




15 • y « 


External pressures 


2% 


0.5% 


oQi. cQQui/ no un X ng qo 


X / c 




Lonely/ to make friends 


13% 


1.5% 


Nothing to lose 


2% 


2.5% 


Financ iax luot ives 


2% 


0.5% 


Other positive motivations 


7% 


10.5% 



In 1985 Richetti also produced some cross-tabulatidils fdr_ reasons 
for leaving school against schooling level attained and reason 
given for joining a program. These previously-unpublished tables 
appear below. The analyses appearing here are based upon about 
1260 responses. 
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Table 8 

Reasons for leaviivg school and school level achieved 

(Victoria, 1985} 

This table ^hbws/ for each school level/ the percentage giving a 
particular main reason for leaving. 



Reason Tear 
















_ _ 


— 1 

_ _ 


Tor Cc»q>leted 


Frinary 




-- 


Year 







Tertiary 


Total 


leavitig 




7 


8 


Q 


10 


11 


12 






Did n:>tr get on with 




















teachers 


1.7 


0 


6.3 




2.8 


0.9 


0.8 


d 


2.6 


fisked to leave 


5.2 


5.0 


7.3 




3.9 


0.3 


d 


4.3 


3.6 


Failed 


0 


0 


3.1 


2.5 


1.7 


5.1 


6.9 


4.3 


3.3 


Cbinpleted final year 




















atteopted 




0 


0 


0.8 


0.8 


9.3 


50.4 


21.7 


8.6 


Left to attend private 




















course 


b 


d 


0 


O.H 


0.8 


2.7 


d 


d 


1.6 


Moved 


1.7 


5.0 


3.1 


•a •a 




2.7 


6.1 


8.7 


3.7 


Left due to crisis 


1.7 


20.6 


1.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.2 


2.3 


4.3 


2.1 


Could hot cope with 




















study work 


3. ft 


15.0 


8.3 


5.7 


10.0 


9.6 


4.6 


0 


8.0 


Thought had reached 




















ability level 


1.7 


0 


d 


0.8 


6.8 


3.6 


0.8 


4.3 


1.6 


Experienced conflict at 




















school 


d 


0 


3.1 


3.3 


2.5 


0.3 


0.8 


d 


1.7 


Felt school had no value 


0 


0 


3.1 


2.5 


5.3 


3.5 


0.8 


0 


3.2 


Left to find a job 


1.7 


5.0 


12.5 


16.4 


17.5 


23.7 


12.2 


4.3 


16.8 


Had/thought had a Job 


0 


0 


7.3 


6.6 


9.7 


5.7 


3.1 


8.7 


6.6 


Heeded money 


0 


0 


2.1 


4.5 


2.5 


2.1 


1.5 


0 


2.4 


Hated /disliked school 


5.2 


id.b 


20.8 


23.0 


19.1 


10.5 


0.8 


8.7 


14.8 


0)-'cside pressures 


0 


5.0 


i.d 


2.5 


1.9 


U8 


0 


d 


1.7 : 


Refused entry to a course 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.3 


1.5 


d 


0.2 1 


Other 


74.1 


35.0 


20.8 


13.5 


14.4 


16.5 


7.6 


30.4 


17.9 ! 




100.0 


106. 6 


idd.d 


100.0 


100.0 


106.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 























Information in this table should be read in the following way: 
as an example, given that a group of participants left school 
after completing Year ID, then 19.1% of those participants left 
because they hated or disliked school, 17.5% left to find a job, 
i5tc. 
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Table 9 

Reasons for leaving school and school level achieved 

(Victoria, 1985) 

This table shows , for each main reason for leaving school^ the 
school level achieved. 



— - 

Boaaon SchMl 
















_ . 


_. _ 


for level 


Psrimax^ 






Tear 






Tertiary 


Ibtal 


leaving 




7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 






Did not get on wltn 


















ibb.b 


teachftra 




0 


l8-2 


36.4 


30.3 


9; 1 


3.0 


b 


ius.^oC to leave 


0. ( 




1 7 • o 


40.0 


31.1 


2,2 


0 




ibb.d 


,ieii final year 




















at tamp ted 


n 




7 1 


14.3 


I4i3 


40.5 


21 .4 


2.4 


100.0 


Completed final year 


1 . o 






1.8 


2.8 


28. U 


60.6 


4.6 


100.0 


Left to attend private 


















100;0 


coarse 


0 


q 


0 


7.7 


23.1 


69.2 


d 


0 


— - — ■ 
novea 


2, 1 


2. 1 


6.4 


17.0 


31.9 


19.1 


17;b 


4.3 


ibb;b 


Left due to crisis 


3.7 


14.8 


3.7 


18.5 


29.6 


14.8 


11.1 


3.7 


100.6 


Could not cope 


2.0 


3.0 


7.9 


13.9 


35.6 


31.7 


5.9 


0 


100.0 


Reached ability level 


5.0 


b 


d 


idid 


15. d 


60.0 


5.d 


5.0 


100.0 


Experienced conflict 


d 


6 


13.6 


36.4 


4d.9 


4.5 


4.5 


0 


100.0 


Felt school had no value 


0 


0 


7.3 


14.6 


46.3 


29.3 


2.4 


0 


100.0 


Left to find a job 


0.5 


0.5 


5.6 


18.8 


29.6 


37.1 


7.5 


0.5 


ibb.b 


Had/thought had a iob 


0 


0 


8.4 


19.3 


42.2 


22.9 


4.8 


2.4 


Ibb.b 


Heeded money 


0 


0 


6.5 


35.5 


29.0 


22.6 


6.5 


D 


idb.o 


pited/disliked school 


1.6 


1.1 


10.6 


S9.8 


36.7 


18.6 


d.5 


1.1 


100.0 


Outside pressures 


0 


4.8 


4.8 


28.6 


33.3 


28.6 


D 


0 


100.0 


Refused course entry 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33.3 


66.7 


0 


100.0 


Other 


18.9 


3.1 


8.8 


14.5 


22.9 


24.2 


4.4 


3.1 


100.0 


Total 


4.6 


1.6 


7.6 


19.3 


28.5 


26.3 


id. 3 


1.8 


100.0 



Ihfbrmatidh in this table should be read in the following ways 
as an example^ given the group of participants who left school 
because they did not get oh with teachers^ 36 . 4% left after 
completing Year 9, 30.3% left after cbi^leting Year 10 ^ etCi 

Although more extensive ahaiysis of these data is desirable ^ some 
strong patterns may be discerned and are noted here. 

a) Leaving school to find a job is ah important reason for 
leaving school no matter what the level obtained, and is 
always cited more often than actually having a job to go to. 

b) Hating or disliking school is more important as a reason for 
leaving school than to find a job for those who leave after 
completing Year 8, 9 and Id. 
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Table 10 

Main reason for joining program and reason for leaving school 

(Victoria, 1985) 



Reason Reason for 
Tor Joining 
leaTing prograa 
aehool 




Did not get on with 


_ __ 


_ __ 


- 


- 


- - 


- - 












teachers 


1.8 


3.3 


2.1 


g 


2.5 


5.0 


0 


0 


4.3 


0 


2.6 


Asked to leave 


2;1 


4.2 


3.7 


0 


7.4 


5.0 


3.1 


0 


2.6 


0 


3.6 


Failed to pass coarse 


k.Z 


2.3 


2.1 


0 


9.1 


10.0 


3.1 


0 


0 


0 


3.3 


Completed fihai year 


8.1* 


10^2 


7.4 


b 


6.6 


0 


3.1 


0 


6.8 


25.0 


8.3 


Left to attend private 






















course 


0.3 


2.3 


0.5 


0 


0.8 


0 


e 


0 


b 


b 


i.b 


Moved 


. 1.5 




9.5 


0 


2.5 


0 


0 


0 


1.7 


25.0 


3.8 


Left to a crisis 


0.6 


2.6 


5.3 


0 


2-5 


5.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.1 


Could not cope with 
























work/study 


9.6 


6.7 


5.9 


20.0 


5o8 


10.0 


9.4 


b 


12.0 


0 


7.9 


Reached ability level 


2.1 


1.9 


0.5 




1.7 


b 


0 


b 


b.9 


b 


1.6 


^perienced conflict 






















at school 


0.9 


3.0 


0.5 


0 


2.5 


0 


3.1 


b 


2.6 


b 


1.9 


Felt school had no value 


3.6 


2.8 


1.6 


20.0 


5.8 


5.0 


0 


b 


4.3 


b 




Left to find a job 


22.9 


16.5 


17.0 


0 


8.3 


5.0 


15.6 


28.6 


14.5 


0 


16.9 


Bad /thought had a Job 


9.0 


5.1 


4.3 


b 


7.4 


5.0 


21.9 


14.3 


2.6 


0 


6.5 


Needed money 


2.1 


3.0 


z.i 


0 


0.8 


b 


b 


14.3 


2.6 


25.0 


2.4 


l&ted/disliked school 


11.7 


12.6 


9.6 


50.0 


24.0 


2b oO 


31.3 


42.9 


19.7 


25. b 


14.8 


botslde pressures to 




















leave 


nel 


1.6 


0.5 


0 


3.3 


10.0 


30-! 


0 


0 


b 


1.7 


Refused coarse entry 


0.3 


b 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1.7 


0 


0.2 


Other 


16^9 


17.4 


27.1 


b 


9.1 


20.0 


6.3 


0 


23.1 


0 


17.9 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 iddib lobib ibb.b loo.o loo.o lob.b ibo.b 



Information in this table should be read as follows: for 
example^ of those who gave as a reason for joining the program 
that they had nothing to lose, 31.3% hated or disliked school, 
21.9% had/thought they had a job, etc. 
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Table 11 

'::iain reason for joining p^^>^raiii aha reason for leaving school 



Reason Reason for 

for Joining 
leaving progz^aa 
school 






M O 

cw a: 



Did hot get on with 
teachers 
teked to leave 
failed to pass cburise 
Completed final year 
of course 

Left to attend private 
course 

HDved 

teft to a crisis 
Gould hot cope with 
W6rk/»ti:'<iy 

Reached ability level 
Experienced conflict 
at school 

Felt school had no value 
Left to find a Job 
Bad /thought had a Job 
Needed money 
i^ted/disllked school 
Outside pressure 
Refused course entry 
Other 
Total 



18.2 


42.4 


12.1 


0 


9.1 


3.0 


0 


0 


15.2 


0 


100. 


15.2 


39.1 


15.2 


6 


19.6 


2.2 


2.2 


b 


6.5 


0 


100. 


33.3 


23-8 


9.5 


0 


26.2 


4.8 


2.4 


b 


b 


b 


tbb. 


26.7 


4l.9 


13.3 


b 


7.6 


b 


1.0 


b 


7.6 


1.0 


100. 


7.7 


76.9 


7.7 


0 


7.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100. 


10.4 


39.6 


37.5 


0 


6.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.1 


10b. 


7.4 


40.7 


37.0 


0 


11.1 


3.7 


0 


b 


0 


0 


10b. 


32.0 


29.0 


11.0 


2.0 


7.0 


2.0 


3.b 


b 


14. b 


b 


ibb. 


35.0 


4o.b 


5.0 


5.0 


10. b 


0 


b 


b 


5.0 


0 


100. 


12.5 


54.2 


4.2 


0 


12.5 


0 


4.2 


0 


12.5 


0 


100. 


as.g 


28.6 


7.1 


4.8 


16.7 


2.4 


0 


0 


11.9 


b 


ICO. 


35.5 


33.2 


15.0 


0 


4.7 


0.5 


2.3 


0.9 


7.9 


0 


100. 


36.6 


26.8 


9.8 


6 


11. b 


1.2 


8.5 


1.2 


3.7 


b 


Ibb. 


23.3 


43.3 


13.3 


b 


3.3 


b 


b 


3.3 


10.0 


3.3 


100. 


20.9 


28.9 


9.6 


2.7 


15.5 


2.1 


5.3 


1.6 


12.3 


0.5 


100. 


28.6 


33.3 


4.8 


0 


19.0 


9.5 


4.8 


0 


0 


0 


100. 


33.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


66.7 


0 


100. 


24.7 


33.0 


22.5 


0 


4.8 


1.8 


0.9 


b 


11.9 


0 


100. 


26.2 


34.0 


14.9 


0.8 


9.6 


1.6 


2.5 


0.6 


9.2 


0.3 


100. 



Information in this table should be read as follows: for 
example r given that a group of participants had left school 
because they had experienced conflict at schoolr 54.2% cited 
educational objectives as their reasons for joining the program^ 
4,2% cited personal development objectives^ etc. 

Once again fUrthe;: c^Malysis of these data_ are desirable ^ but it 
is worth observing that while educational objectives are those 
most commonly cited for most groups # employment objectives were 
the most important for those who left because they had failed a 
courser couldn't cope with school work^ to find a job or to go to 
a job. 
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APPENDIX B: CURRICULJM CHAR^CTERIETl 



This appendix provides a little more in:.:: rnatibh about some of 
the characteristics of cuirr iculum which hare been discussed in 
Chapter 3, These matters are dealt with at appropriate lengthy 
obviously; in the cited sources, but for readers seeking slight 
amplification this appendix may provide food for thought, 

1, QrXentations towards curriculum 

Chapter 1 provided an extremely brief introduction to five basic 
orientations towards curriculum/ and Chapter 3 has expanded these 
descriptions slightly. The purpose of this section is to give, 
for each or ientation except ' social reconstruction ' (adequately 
covered in Chapter 1) / a siiightiy more detailed description. 

The development of cognitive processes orientation is 
process-orientated. Although the relationship between the 
learner and the material to be learned is of prime concern/ the 
greater importance is given to the learner. By focusing upon the 
learner it is possible to identify the itellectual processes 
involved in learning and foster these through appropriate 
activities and support. A learner becomes/ in this way/ 
ihteilectuaily autonomous and thus prejpared to make decisions 
which occur beyond the institutional framework. 

Curriculum activity is choseh/ in this orientation/ because it is 
particularly suitable for the development of cognitive processes. 
Just which activity this might be is by no means as important as 
that the intellectual faculties are exercised « This orientation 
clearly has substantial psychological underpinning. 

The curriculum as technology orientation also focuses upon the 
relationship between learner and the material to ^e learned/ but 
the greater weight is given to the content. This ^yiitematic 
approach makes much use of the notion of curriculur* as a race to 
be run; the teacher is a trainer / seeking to e lie it from the 
learner/competitor the best performance possible. Methods of 
training are evaluated in terms of efficiency. An approach such 
as this is likely to involve the use of 'high technolgy' and 
'no-nonsense' methods such as are described frequently in the 
magazine Educational Technology . A classroom/ in this 

orientation/ is very much like a factory. 
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The two other orientations emphasise what is beirif 

taught/learned. In the personaJU^^e^ ance orientation it is the 
learner that abmihates thinking about curriculum. Thus the 
purpose of educational activities is the developing 't of the 
learner / and the learner must be a source of inforir^tich abcr> 
the direction in which learning shbuid prdceea with -espect hv^ 
content. Others participating in curriculum choice recotjhise the 
primacy of the learner's needs. In a sensse, this orientation 
could be contrdasted with social reconstruction by identifying it 
as personal reconstruction. 

Such an orientation accords great responsibility to 
educational institution. Indeed/ it^ is hard to conceive 
practical limit to the demands which might be made. 

In the final orientation/ academic rationalism / it is once again 
content, which is emphasised/ but this time the content is 
externally determined. This traditional model is concerned with 
providing the young with the fruits of Western civilisation/ and 
decisions about content are made by cultured adults. There may 
nevertheless be debate about what constitutes the appropriate 
content/ since how knowledge is structured is evolutionary. 

It may be helpful to represent the orientations on a diagram 
(rather simplisticaliy ) to emphasise the relative weights _ they 
accora to, on the one hand the learner or the content of _ the 
learning/ and on the other / how things are learned or wha4: is 
learned . 



HOW OWE LEARNS WE sT ONE LEARNS 



emphasis on 
learSer 


cbgni t ive processes 


personal relevance 


EMPHASIS ON 
CONTENT 


curriculum as 
technology 


academic rationalism 



(Because the social recbnstructionist view has as its major 
emphasis the expectations which society has of the learner/ it 
does hot fit the above categorisation) . 



2. Values in GUrr4 culum 

Huebner's article rliscussihg values arises partly from his 
concern that curr iculum language is itself filled with myths 
which are dangerous because they are unrecognised and 
unchallenged. 
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There are two tyrannical myths - 'learning' and 'purpose 'i it is 
as a consequence of the acceptance of these myths that mysteries 
are reduced to probiems, doubts are reduced to eriror^^ arid 
urikribwables to 'yet-to-be-discqverables ' • Common curriculum 
language^ expecilaly that embedded in the Tyler representatipn, 
reinforces these myths, and to break from the myths requires that 
the language of 'learning' and 'purpose' be cast aside and other 
questions asked. 

in reality, that which should concern those interested in 
curriculum is two fold: 'activities; and the 'existential 
situation of choice among different classroom activities'. Thus 
there, are two key questions: 'What can go oh in the classroom?' 
and 'How can this activity be valued?' 

The five major einswers have been outlined in the main text: some 
expansion is provided here. 

The technical value system uses a means-end rationale which 
aproaches education as, almost, an economic model. in this 
system the primary langauges of legitiihatibri arid control are 
psychological and sociological. Thus, for example, the ends or 
objectives may be determined by sociological analysis of 
individuals within the preserit or future social order. These are 
then translated into psychological language as 'concepts', 
'skills', 'attitudes', and so on. in such a system evaluation is 
a matter of quality control. 

One characteristic of the polit ioaj. value system is that it tends 
to be covert rather than overt. it results in the teacl/v^r having 
power (rercognising that the teacher does nevertheless need some 
minimal social power in order to influence others) and seeking to 
encourage support from others for that power. The teacher can be 
immune to political values only when there is complete 
equilibrium between teacher and educational community. 

in the purely scientific value system schooling is valued solely 
for the knowledge which is gained about educational activities ; 
this leads to the mariipulation of educational activities in order 
to test hypotheses. Aims may be reduced to the maximisation of 
the attainment of information for teachers or educationists. 

The two other value systems, aesthetic and ethical , are 
encountered much less frequently in educational circles. 



The concern of the aesth^tj^ value system is with symbolic and 
aesthetic meaning. Such a value system is symbolic with respect 
to Han's meaning, but also values character istics such as 
balance > cbmposi t ' on , design , closure , contentment harmony , 
integrity and a sense of peace . At the same time it seeks to 
establish a psychic distance, and so values those aspects of life 
which are distanced from the world of production, consumption, 
and intent. 

In an ethicl value system educational activities are considered 
as encounters between one being and another, and the system 
produces categories for valuing such encounters. The primary 
vehicle for legitimisation is metaphysical or perhaps religious 
language . 

3. Agents of curricUnlum 

Two different ways of approaching this are discussed in the body 
of text, and in addition an expansion has been given there of one 
of the agents - material to be learned (since this plays so great 
a part, as has just been seen^ in facilitating an understanding 
of relationships between the various orientations) : further 
expansion here could not have been made with appropriate brevity. 

4. Representa 4:ions o^ cuxrlcalum 

The sources cited in Chapter 3 indicate the detail which must be 
supplied; full discussion is beyond the scope of the present 
document. 
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